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Present Milling Practice of the Joplin District 


By TEMPLE CHAPMAN 


Mine Operator, Joplin, Mo. 





Ore usually crushed to only 4 inch, but middlings 
and slimes now receive attention. Some mines 
have flotation plants. Tendency is toward large 
plants capable of producing 400 to 600 tons con- 
centrates per week. Power equipments are more 
efficient and gas or oil engines are being intro- 
duced, 


with the Joplin district will probably agree that 
the modern concentrating plant shows few radical 
changes from the little mill of 15 years ago, but it 
does show the effect of steady growth and betterment 
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horsepower-hour) from the Empire District Electric 
Co. This’ company has several splendid new power 
stations which include 20,000 hp. in water power and 
as much more in a modern steam-turbine plant. 

With abundance of natural gas the gas engine pro- 
duces exceedingly cheap power and has become a general 
favorite. It is used to drive mills, air compressors 
and pumps. Several companies, notably those controlled 
by L. C. Church in the Miami camp, use gas engines, 
and compressed air from gas-engine-driven compressors 
is carried to distant shafts for hoisting, pumping, etc. 
The gas-engine plant undoubtedly shows the lowest 
power costs. Several oil engines of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Y type are being introduced and their suc- 
cessful operation and low operating cost indicate that 





AN UP-TO-DATE MILLING PLANT IN THE JOPLIN DISTRICT, MISSOURI 


in every detail of plant construction, milling equipment 
and power installation. 

Power plants formerly consisted of low-pressure 
boilers and slide-valve engines. Today there are three 
types of power in common use. The steam plant, with 
its high-pressure boilers and Corliss engines and con- 
densers, is preferred by some for its combined depend- 
ability and economy. In some instances the kind of 
power is determined by force of circumstances, situation 
of mine or time of delivery of certain kinds of ma- 
chinery, but generally, the builder of a new mill is 
offered a choice of power. 

Many new mills are electrically equipped throughout, 
notably those of the Picher Lead Co. in Oklahoma. 
Power is obtained at moderate cost (about lc. per 


they will compete successfully with the gas engine. 
The selection of an oil engine or gas engine at any 
given mine will probably be determined by the relative 
proximity of a gas main or a railway spur on which 
to set an oil tank car. 

The Joplin district is fortunate in its ample and 
varied sources of supply of cheap power—coal, oil, 
gas and electricity—and all of these cost less than they 
do in most mining or manufacturing districts. The 
great growth of the mining industry here and the in- 
creasing demand for all kinds of power, with generally 
mounting war costs, will probably make all kinds of 
power cost more next winter than they cost today. 

The design of a concentrating plant in Joplin is based 
primarily upon the local need of crushing ore ta ¢niy 
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2-in. size and then treating this low-grade, free-milling 
ore on jigs. The gradual increase in tonnage treated 
has made the middlings and slimes of more importance 
than formerly and, consequently, more jigs and more 
tables have been installed. The newer mills, especially 
in the Oklahoma part of the district, have two rougher 
jigs, two cleaner jigs and a sand jig and from 10 to 
20 tables of the Wilfley type. Even with this better 
equipment it is found that much valuable mineral es- 
capes in the fines, and now Dorr thickeners are fre- 
quently seen and several of the bigger mines have 
flotation plants in successful operation. The percent- 
age of recovery varies with the richness of the ore, 
and, whereas the lean sheet-ground mine with a content 
of 2% metallic zine will recover 70%, the richer mines 
obtain a recovery of 80% in some instances. 

A point that has a bearing with local operators is 
that often shafts may be sunk and a mill of medium 
capacity built so quickly that it would be in full oper- 
ation within six months from the date of discovery 
of the ore, and in six months more would have earned 





VIEW OF JIG FLOOR IN A JOPLIN MILL 


100% on the investment. Against this desire for a 
cheap mill and quick profits is the safer and more 
business-like plan, now in vogue, of thoroughly drilling 
the orebody with dozens of holes and then building a 
good, substantial, power-, labor- and ore-saving mill 
capable of treating a large tonnage and treating it well. 
One practical result of building the bigger and better 
mills and the practice of developing sufficient ore to 
supply the mill from several shafts has been the in- 
crease in output from the 30 to 40 tons of zinc con- 
centrates per week per mill to the 400 to 600 tons per 
week now made by the best mills. Zinc-lead prices 
are averaging about $90 per ton, and thus a property 
costing inside of $100,000 to develop and equip may 
produce concentrates of that value in one month. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that these bonanza mines are 
only three or four in number, this illustration of earn- 
ings being meant to show that the better mining and 
milling practice is bringing its just reward in vastly 
bigger earnings. 

The large profits being earned by the mines in the 
Oklahoma portion of the Joplin district are drawing 
able mining and mill men from other mining regions. 
These men are building big mills but are making no 
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radical changes in construction or operation; like the 
local mill men, they are making only such modifications 
and improvements as the conditions of each mine may 
warrant. The friendly personal acquaintance which 
exists among Joplin mining men, developed to a great 
extent at the weekly meetings of the mine operators’ 
association, facilitates the rapid dissemination through 
the whole district of any successful new idea in mine 
or mill practice, sanitation, etc. It seems reasonable to 
predict that the great growth in the mineral output of 
the Joplin district will be a powerful influence toward 
further improvement in the milling practice. 





The Indian Silver Trade 


The course of the silver trade of India for three fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31 is reported as below in ounces: 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 

Net imports, private............. 60,017,453 S5GER9S wes chew act 
IE OM INUNNR sire cee tics eS Remee es ve did aeleates 1,496,76 
PE TE ID oc cccass: Scmactacmas ame Scares 104,069, 101 
Net exports, government......... 4,251,329 MORENO. | Satoh. Oo 
Total net imports........... 55,766,124 31,932,375 92,572,341 


On these figures Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co., of 
London, comment as follows: “The figures are of more 
than ordinary interest, revealing a remarkable reversal 
in the movements of silver on private account, by which 
a net influx of over 60,000,000 oz. during the period 
1914-15 has been turned into a net export of over 11,- 
000,000 oz., a net difference of over 71,000,000 oz. This 
reduction is an emphatic rejoinder on the part of the 
Indian Bazaars to the advance of 50% which has taken 
place in the price of the metal. 

“Further, it will be observed that there was a large 
net export on government account in the first two peri- 
ods, while in the last financial year there was a net 
import of over 104,000,000 oz. on government account. 
That is to say, the Indian government imported within 
the last financial year an amount probably well in excess 
of half the world’s production. When it is recalled that 
this huge import took place mainly in the latter portion 
of the year 1916-17, its extraordinary character is 
emphasized.” 


Temperature Measurement 


In an article entitled ‘Temperature Measurements in 
Clay Works Practice,” appearing in the “Transactions 
of the Ceramics Society,” 1916 (abstracted by the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Chemical Industry), the author rec- 
ommends the following for measuring temperatures be- 
tween the ranges given: For 50°-450° C., a mercury 
thermometer filled with nitrogen under pressure; for 
450°-1400° C., a thermocouple of platinum and plat- 
inum-rhodium with recorder; above 1400° C., a Féry 
radiation pyrometer or an optical pyrometer, depending 
on the brightness of a lamp filament altering with 
varying resistance. 

To control heating where the effect of time, tempera- 
ture and kiln atmosphere must be indicated, Watkins 
recorders, Seger cones, Holdcroft thermoscopes, Wedg- 
wood’s pyrometer and Buller’s rings are used. Seger 
cones are preferably replaced by a larger wedge made of 
the same material, the top of the wedge being half the 
size of the bottom. 
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Ideal Shop For Sharpening Drill Steel 


By GEORGE H. GILMAN* 





Further reduction in drilling costs through im- 
provement in design of the highly perfected rock 
drill does not promise strides equal to those of 
the past. Such results are henceforth to be 
sought at the mine—rather than at the factory— 
hy the application of the principles of modern 
shop efficiency. An ideal shop, capable of ez- 
tension and embracing the best features of Amer- 
ican practice, is described. The procedure for 
making new drill steel and for the upkeep of old 
steel is also outlined. 





applied to the excavation of rock has been in a 

state of transition from the cumbersome recip- 
rocating engine to the light pneumatic hammer drill, 
with the result that machine efficiency has been raised 
to a point hoped for by only the most optimistic min- 
ers of 10 years ago. This great change, largely the re- 
sult of codperation between the miner and the rock-drill 
manufacturer, has been consummated, and for the next 
few years it is reasonable to assume that, with the ob- 
ject of raising the drilling efficiency of the mine or 
quarry to correspond, the main lines of development 
will be in the direction of means and methods for 
taking full advantage of the hammer drill in its pres- 
ent state—instead of mechanical changes applied to 
the actuating engine. 

The rock-drill manufacturer is constantly striving 
not only to improve the metallurgy of the drill materials 
in the effort to secure maximum machine effectiveness 
and efficiency with minimum weight but also, to take full 
advantage of all improvements in manufacturing 
methods, thus insuring absolute duplication of parts in 
regard to their chemical and physical properties, in- 
terchangeability and, in addition, the field service that 
he must render users. 

The question that confronts the mine operators is: 
“Can we stand this new type of progress with its inci- 
dental increase in the cost of machine equipment un- 
less we likewise enter upon the program of this new 
development and take full advantage of it?” The 
answer is obviously in evidence, for no progressive, 
right-minded man is harboring the thought of reverting 
back to hand-drilling methods of the good old days, but 
instead he is striving to develop all the divisions of his 
mine to conform with present-day facilities. 

The rock-drill bit has been justly termed “the busi- 
ness end of rock excavation” and it is therefore the logi- 
cal starting point in the campaign to improve drilling 
efficiency. The importance of the size and quality of 
the drill steel and of the shape and temper of its bit and 
shank ends has been emphasized. The purpose, there- 
fore, of this paper is to advance suggestions relative 
to an efficient method and satisfactory means for the 
production and upkeep of rock-drill steel. 


[) extes the last decade the machine drill as 
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Fortunately in the mining industry the old-time prac- 
tice of maintaining secrecy regarding methods and 
means of production has been broken down, and today 
a stronger spirit of codperation exists among mining 
men than among many operators of kindred industries. 
This has resulted in knowledge and resources being 
pooled for the common good. The suggestions advanced 
in this paper have been gained only as the result of a 
personal investigation of a great variety of conditions 
in different sections of the country, made possible by 
the codperation of a great many mining companies. 

The selection of the best form of equipment to meet 
a given set of conditions is dependent upon a number 
of factors, and the extent to which it is profitable to 
go, in providing facilities for a drill-steel equipment, 
is largely governed by the volume of material to be 
handled, which may be determined by the number of 
rock-drilling machines employed and the character of 
the ground. In general, it may be assumed that for a 
mine or other permanent rock-excavating plant of suffi- 
cient capacity to warrant the installation of a mechan- 
ical drill-sharpening machine a drill-steel-plant equipped 
with the facilities herein described and possessing the 
following qualifications is warranted. 


PRIMARY REQUIREMENTS OF A SHARPENING PLANT 


Primarily a drill-steel plant having one mechanical 
sharpener should be designed so that the output of the 
smith and his helper may be doubled by the addition of 
two men,-without any increase in the original shop 
equipment being.necessary, and to provide for possible 
growth, it should be so constructed that by adding space 
and certain features of equipment to one end only of 
the building the capacity may be increased further at 
slight expense without making any change in the origi- 
nal equipment; that the various operations required 
to make the drill steel and to reforge and temper used 
steel are performed with the fewest possible movements 
and with the least amount of exertion on the part of 
the operator; and that the character of the work when 
executed conforms with the established standard for 
the existing conditions. 

To secure these results the building should be of 
such size that the various machines and their appurte- 
nances may be placed in the most advantageous position. 
It should be built of materials that are accessible and 
in conformity with the standard surface equipment of 
the mine. It should be lighted in such a manner that 
the piece being worked upon and the operating end of 
the machine employed are clearly visible to the opera- 
tor, so that his vision of the parts is not obstructed by 
shadows; in addition, to meet the requirements of a 
shop of the size and type herein described, certain feat- 
ures of equipment are recommended in Table I. 

In order to obtain maximum efficiency in a drill-steel 
plant it is essential that the transportation of the drill 
steel be accomplished expeditiously and with a minimum 
effort, for, regardless of how suitable the mechanical 
equipment may be, it is impossible to secure and main- 
tain maximum production from the machines and fur- 
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naces if a suitable means of transportation conforming 
to the requirements of the plant’ is not provided. 

To meet the requirements of the type of plant de- 
scribed in this paper it is recommended that the shop, 
Fig. 1, be equipped with a permanent track and turn- 
table the gage of which corresponds to the standard 
gage of the mine or quarry tracks, provided such gage 
does not exceed 36 in. For transporting the drill steel 
to and from the shaft, or loading platform, a division 
car of the Copper Queen type, Fig. 2, described in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, June 24, 1916, will 
be found to meet the requirements satisfactorily. This 
car may be equipped with a body detachable from the 


TABLE I. 


EQUIPMENT FOR DRILL-STEEL SHOP 
Transportation 


106 Ft. of 24-in. gage track (rail 35 lb. per yd.) comprising 36 
wood ties 4x 6x 36 in. 

4 Mine-car turntables—24-in. gage 

1 Turn plate (if required) 

3 Compartment cars with revolving body (Copper Queen type) 

3 Division cars with detachable body (Copper Queen type) 


Furnace 


1 Forging furnace (oil or gas burner) 

1 Tempering furnace (oil or gas burner) 

2 Drill-steel supports for furnaces 

2 Ventilators with hoods for furnaces 

1 Oil storage tank 

1-in. pipe with fittings for low-pressure air supply 

4-in. pipe with fittings for fuel supply. 

2 Pyrometers, equipped with base metal couples having indi- 
cating voltmeter and cabinet 

$-in. electrical-conduit piping (for pyrometers) 

2 Pyrene fire extinguishers 


Sharpener 


1 Drill sharpener with full equipment of dies and dollies 
including supplementary gaging dies and pneumatic-hammer punch 

1}-in. pipe with fittings for compressed-air supply 

1 Storage cabinet for drill-sharpener appurtenances 

2 Suspended drill-steel supports (for sharpener and grinder) 

1 Floor grinder (direct electric-driven) with two grinding 
wheels 18 x3 in 

1 Electric switchboard for motor 


Tempering 


1 Rotary quenching and tempering machine (Homestake type), 
with 1-hp. motor 

1 Electric switchboard for tempering-machine motor 

1 Oil-quenching tank with cyanide receptacle. 

1 Ventilator with hood for cyanide receptacle 
Racks, Tables and Accessories 

1 Inspection and bundling rack with incline, equipped with one 
gage cabinet 

1 Storage rack for drill-steel bar stock 

1 Storage rack for finished drill steel 

1 Used steel table 


Sanitary Equipment 


Sanitary drinking fountain 
Steel double-deck lockers. 
Wash basins 

Sanitary towel rack. 
Urinal 

Flush bowl 

Emergency cabinet 


General Equipment 


Work bench equipped with 5-in. machinist’s vise 
Desk with drawers and hinged top 

300-Ib. anvil 

Set of hand chisels and sledges 

500-watt Mazda lamps with reflectors 

60-watt Mazda lamp with reflector 

Water piping 

Compressed-air piping and hose equipped with Davies blowgun 
Waste piping 

Oil piping 

Electric wiring 

Concrete floor 


truck to facilitate the work of transferring the drill 
steel to the mine skip, cage or wagon without removing 
the bars from the receptacle, or it may be employed for 
the purpose intact, and in the case of the mine the 
whole may be lowered to the different levels where the 
distribution of the steel may be made in conformity 
with standard practice. Of the many forms of carriages 
er trucks employed for the transportation of the drill 
steel while it is in the transition stage during the 
process of working, that developed by the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Co., and described in the article 
referred to, is perhaps best adapted for a drill-steel 
plant of this general type. 
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The compartment car, Fig. 3, consists ofa truck hav- 
ing the wheel gage corresponding to the track standard, 
on which is mounted a revolvable compartment body 
supported by a ball bearing and equipped with a latch 
for locking the body with relation to the truck in any 
desired position. This car is employed for transporting 
the steel from the sorting table and the oil-quenching 
tank to the heating forges. In it the various lengths 
of steel are segregated and by virtue of the revolvable 
body the insertion and removal of the drill steel is ac- 
complished advantageously. Subsequent to the final 
heating of the bit the steel is transported mechanically 
by the tempering machine and deposited upon the in- 
spection rack, Fig. 4, whence it is loaded into the divi- 
sion car and transported from the shop. 

The four turntables with which the track system is 
equipped provide means for the cars to be bypassed at 
any point except the dead end and, by having the main 
line extend through the building longitudinally, a con- 
venient means is provided whereby the track system of 
the shop may be in intercommunication with the yard 
system and the other departments of the mine plant. 
At the outside of the building adjacent to the main 
entry a turn plate is provided, composed of boiler plate 
% in. thick, to facilitate the switching of the cars to and 
from a series of tracks from the yard system which may 
terminate at the outer edge of the plate. 


HEATING FURNACES FOR FORGING AND TEMPERING 


The heating of rock-drill steel preparatory to forging 
and tempering the bit and shank end is an engineering 
problem and it must be considered as such if maximum 
efficiency is to be obtained. The success of the furnaces 
employed depends upon the type and the method adopted 
for their operation. In order to perform their function 
in the most uniform and economical manner they must 
be constructed according to scientific principles in which 
the following considerations serve as a basis: 

1. Size and shape of the drill steel to be treated. 

2. Quantity of drill steel to be treated during a speci- 
fied time. 

3. Temperature required to insure proper results, sn 
means for its regulation and maintenance. 

4. Local conditions. 

5. Most convenient and economical cycle of opera- 
tions. 

Gas as fuel is recommended where it is available at 
low cost but as oil is of necessity adopted in a large 
majority of mining camps in this country, the employ- 
ment of either as a heating agent will apply to the type 
of furnace described herein. For present-day require- 
ments of the average mine or quarry, situated in many 
instances in remote and inaccessible places, where the 
carrying of a varied stock of refractory material is 
not only difficult but also expensive, simplicity of fur- 
nace design with special regard to repairs should be 
considered primarily. With this in view the refractory 


material used in the construction of a furnace should be 
composed solely of standard-size firebrick, procurable 
in almost every local market, and it should be assembled 
in such a manner as to enable any blacksmith to re- 
pair or rebuild it with ease and success. 

The heating chamber of the furnace should prefer- 
ably be of such size and shape, and its burner so posi- 
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tioned, that the steel is heated by reflection or radiation 
rather than by direct impingement of the flame on the 
metal. This will prevent blistering and reduce the 
formation of excessive scale which is likely to result 
if the flame is caused to play directly on the metal. The 
heating chamber should be of such size as to absorb 
economically the heat of the products of combustion. 

A certain amount of flexibility that may be taken 
advantage of by an untrained operator is desirable, in- 
asmuch as the character of the flame required for heat- 
ing, to the best advantage, standard types of §-in. hexa- 
gon and 14-in. round hollow steel. will vary with the 
size of the bit and the shape of the drill shank; and, 
in the case of the lugs or collars on the shank, will re- 
quire only the heating of that portion to be upset, with- 
out affecting the extreme end of the bar, and thus obvi- 
ate the necessity of cooling the tip before it is inserted 
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FIG. 1. 


in the dies of the drill sharpener. This flexibility may 
be secured by employing a burner of such construction 
that a perfectly round or fan-shaped flame is produced 
at will by the operator by merely adjusting a thumb- 
screw. Another desirable feature of such a furnace 
is to have at the end of the cnamber from which the 
drill steel is withdrawn a maximum heat zone of con- 
stant and uniform temperature, from which the tem- 
perature is lowered gradually but to an appreciable de- 
gree toward the end opposite where the steel is inserted. 
This will give the steel time to absorb the heat gradu- 
ally, and will secure uniformity in the opening of the 
grain as the steel bars are handled in rotation. 

It has been determined by experiment that the time 
period of 4 min. is desirable for heating the larger sizes 
of bits formed on the 1}-in. round hollow drill steel and 
in order to insure an output of one steel every 30 sec. 
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from the forging furnace, the mouth or opening for 
the insertion of the steel should be 2 ft. 6 in. long with 
a height of 34 in. Pyrometer readings should be taken 
from that part of the furnace directly adjacent the 
drill steel at the point of withdrawal. 

If desirable, the low-pressure air supply for the fur- 
nace may be secured from the main high-pressure air 
supply of the mine or quarry, in which case a pressure- 
reducing valve should be used to secure a terminal pres- 
sure of approximately 15 lb. below the lowest fluctua- 
tion of the main-line pressure. This reducing valve 
may be placed in the wall adjacent to the point at which 
air enters the building from which a supplementary 
low-pressure air duct is provided for the two furnaces, 
as shown in Fig. 1A. 

To obtain the best results from any type of burner 
in point of economy and ease of operation it is of prime 
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Storage Rach for Drill Steel Bar Stock 


FLOOR PLAN OF IDEAL SHOP FOR SHARPENING STEEL 


importance to have both the oil and the atomizing agent 
as constant and steady as possible. After passing 
through the pressure-reducing valve it is desirable to 
have the air for the furnace supply pass through a 
pipe mounted directly over and running lengthwise 
with the mouth of the furnace. In this pipe provision 
may be made by drilling a series of small holes directed 
downward—for the escape of a part of the air which 
will serve the double function of preventing the waste 
gases from flowing out in the face of the operator—and 
assisting in keeping cool that section of the drill-steel 
bar that projects from the furnace. After passing 
along the mouth of the furnace the air should prefer- 
ably make two three-quarter circuits on the top of the 
brickwork, but inside of the cast-iron casing, for pre- 
heating it, preparatory to admission to the burner. Fig. 
5 shows a furnace constructed along these lines. 
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The drill-steel support shown by Fig. 6 provides a 
simple, rugged and convenient means for supporting 
the drill steel during the heating operation. Con- 
structed from flat bars of 4x 2-in. low-carbon machin- 
ery steel or wrought iron it may.be made by any black- 
smith with an ordinary forge-shop equipment. 


THE DRILL STEEL SHARPENING MACHINE 


By far the most essential requisite of a drill-steel 
plant is the machine for forging the bit and shank ends 
of the drill steel. There are few apparently unimport- 
ant items of expense that are likely to assume more 
serious proportions than the wasting of time by men, 
caused by failure of the machine to produce the finished 
product in a condition that meets the requirements of 
the plant. Correct sizing and shaping of rock-drill steel 
are equally as essential to efficient mining as the effi- 
ciency of the drill itself and, therefore, a machine sharp- 
ener that conforms with these requirements and in ad- 
dition produces the bit and shank end in the best pos- 
sible condition to be tempered should be adopted. 

It is a well-known fact that the “standing-up” qual- 
ity of a piece of steel when forged to a finished shape 
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length preparatory to forging and also as a straighten- 
ing bed for bent steel by virtue of the three bars of 
iron rail with which the top of the cabinet is equipped. 

A floor grinder, preferably direct-motor-driven and 
equipped with two 18 x 3-in. corundum or carborundum 
wheels, should be placed at the left of the drill sharp- 
ener where it will be readily accessible to the operator. 
The function of the wheel adjacent to the sharpener is 
that of squaring off the ends and redressing drill shanks, 
while the wheel opposite, which should be preferably 
of somewhat finer grain, may be employed for refacing 
dies and dollies and other general grinding. The speed 
of the grinder when driven by a 5-hp. motor should be 
1150 r.p.m. When grinding drill shanks the steel may 
be supported by a hook suspended from an overhead 
trolley having its track mounted in alignment with the 


_grinder wheel and at right angles to the grinder shaft. 


Such a support is described in the Journal of Feb. 10, 
1917, by James E. O’Rourke’. 

The heat treatment of rock-drill steel is a factor 
which: determines success, as applied to the excavation 
of rock, to as great a degree as the heat treatment 
that is accorded the various parts that enter into the 
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FIG. 1A. PIPING SYSTEM UNDER FLOOR OF DRILL SHARPENING SHOP 


by hammering, under light rapid percussive blows, is 
superior to that secured by any other known method. 
For this reason a drill sharpening machine answering 
this requirement is desirable. It should be equipped 
with means supplementary to the main forging dies for 
gaging the various sizes of. bits mechanically, within 
close limits, and for punching out the axial hole of the 
steel at both the bit and shank ends. In construction 
it should be strong enough to withstand without undue 
wear or breakage the severe service to which it is sub- 
jected and all control levers should be interlocked in 
order to insure the various operations being performed 
in proper sequence and with a minimum of danger 
both with respect to the operator and the om being 
worked upon. 

For the storage of dies, dollies and other drill-sharp- 
ener appurtenances the cabinet shown by Fig. 7 will 
answer the requirements satisfactorily. Placed at a 
convenient distance with respect to the drill sharpener 
and between the used-drill-steel table and the anvil, the 
heights of which correspond, it serves also as a support 
for the drill-steel bar stock when being cut to proper 


construction of the drill itself and, when the require- 
ments of the work are once fixed, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the temper of each piece be the same. 
This result may only be secured by reducing to a mini- 
mum the personal equation. While many expert steel 
workers are able to determine by experiment the re- 
quired hardening heat and the cooling method for 
steel of various chemical compositions, the human po- 
tential is influenced by the physical condition of the 
man, and in order to carry the operation of tempering 
beyond the point of human influence, machinery must 
be employed as a substitute. 

For the requirements of a drill-steel plant of the size 
and type described herein, the tempering machine 
for the bit end of the steel as developed’ by the Home- 
stake Mining Co. is perhaps the most satisfactory. This 
machine, preferably motor driven as shown in the plan 
view, Fig. 1, is placed at a point adjacent both to the 
tempering furnace and to the main water supply, and 
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is so positioned and equipped with guide hangers that 
the drill steel, when discharged, falls on the inspec- 
tion rack where it is accessible for inspection. Back 
of the tempering machine and adjacent to the heating 
furnace, where it is accessible to the compartment car 
when placed near the dead end of the track, is the oil- 
quenching compartment tank shown in Fig. 8 with its 
supplementary receptacle for cyanide of potassium. 
This is employed only for tempering the shank end of 
the bar in the manner described in my article on “Drill 
Steel and Drill Bits for Metal Mining,” published in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal of May 12, 1917. 
Both tanks are preferably of steel construction and it 
is recommended that the inner surfaces be coated with 
an acid-resisting paint as insurance against oxida- 
tion. 


STORAGE RACKS AND TABLES 


The used-drill-steel table of the type shown by Fig. 
9, on which the used drill steel is deposited from the 
division car, provides a means for facilitating prelim- 
inary inspection. If bent or plugged steel is found, the 
defects are corrected by using the straightening and 
cleaning facilities, provided on the top of the drill-sharp- 
ener cabinet before the steel is loaded into the com- 
partment car preparatory to heating for forging. In 
the case of broken steel it is cut to length, piled on the 
floor at some convenient point until a sufficient quantity 
has accumulated, when, as regards the necessary forg- 
ing and tempering operations, it is treated as new steel. 

For the storage of finished drill steel a rack, shown 
by Fig. 10, and placed adjacent to the inspection sort- 
ing rack, is recommended. This rack should have com- 
partments preferably made of boiler plate, and should 
be equipped with a base plank of hard wood to protect 
the floor and to insure the bit ends of the finished steel 
against chipping. The various compartments serve to 
accommodate the different lengths and types of drill 
steel that may be employed. From its position, as shown 
by Fig. 1, the finished drill steel may, when required, 
be transported directly to the division car or to the 
inspection rack for bundling. 

A convenient and inexpensive storage rack for drill- 
steel bar stock is shown by Fig. 11. This may be con- 
structed by any experienced mechanic or blacksmith 
from standard materials usually sold by hardware stores 
in every mine and quarry district. Preferably the base 
timbers are embedded in the concrete floor while the top 
stringers may be fastened by any means convenient to 
the girders of the building. From its position opposite 
the supplementary doorway in the east end of the build- 
ing (Fig. 1), where it is conveniently situated for re- 
ceiving the material, the various sections and sizes of 
drill-steel bar stock may be readily removed and car- 
ried to the anvil and straightening bed for cutting to 
the desired length for forging. 


INSPECTION RACK FOR FINISHED DRILL STEEL 


For inspecting the finished drill steel a rack, the 
details of which are shown by Fig. 4, will be found con- 
venient, as it permits the inspector to walk between 
the rails and thereby facilitates the work of inspecting 
and sorting. After inspection the steel bars may be 


easily rolled to the edge near the track, from which - 


they can be loaded directly into the division car, or 
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transferred to the finished drill-steel rack as desired. 
As shown by the general plan, the inspector’s gage 
cabinet, Fig. 12, is mounted on the timbers at the oper- 
ating end of the rack where it is conveniently accessi- 


ble. In this cabinet, which is equipped with sliding 
doors, wood pins and shelves, means are provided for 
storing the necessary gages and measuring devices. 


SANITARY TOILET-ROOM FACILITIES 


Applications of the principles of scientific manage- 
ment have demonstrated the importance of providing 
sanitary facilities, not only as applied to the surface 
equipment of the mine but to the underground work- 
ings. The wide-awake mine manager is striving to 
narrow the gulf between himself and his workmen by 
the giving of happiness and the meting out of justice. 
Health is the foundation of happiness and it is on this 
theory that industrial manufacturers have for years 
recognized the economic advantage of substituting clean, 
light and well ventilated buildings for the unsanitary 
shops of the past. 

A workman who finds pleasure in his work anu his 
environment usually prides himself in producing a sat- 
isfactory product. It is on this theory that toilet 
facilities are recommended as applied to the mine drill- 
steel shop. The toilet room illustrated on the plan 
view is in a corner of the building where the space it oc- 
cupies is not required for other equipment. It is ad- 
jacent to that part of the plant where running water is 
required for the tempering machine so that the branch 
length of water piping necessary for the flush bowl, 
urinal and wash basin is reduced to a minimum, These 
accessories are placed near the inner wall of: the toilet 
room in preference to the outer wall of the building, 
to minimize the liability of freezing in cold weather. 
Furthermore, this arrangement permits the placing of 
the work bench and the foreman’s desk, Fig. 13, where 
the light from outside may be used to the best advan- 
tage. Double-deck lockers, one for each workman, an 
emergency Red Cross cabinet and a sanitary paper- 
towel rack, in addition to the sanitary drinking foun- 
tain, placed in the main shop adjacent to the toilet room, 
complete the sanitary equipment. 


COMPRESSED-AIR SUPPLY IN SHOP 


Compressed air is necessarily used for operating the 
drill sharpener and, in the absence of a blower, for 
operating the furnaces. Another desirable use for the 
air is to facilitate the work of inspecting the hole in 
hollow drill steel and to assist in cleaning out plugged 
steel. For this latter purpose the air is conducted by a 
pipe line to a point adjacent to both the used-drill-steel 
table and the inspection rack, Fig. 1A, from which it 
may be conducted to the work by a 12-ft. length of ;4- 
in. plain, pneumatic, air hose equipped with a Davies 
blowgun’® (the invention of Thomas Davies, head black- 
smith of the United Verde Copper Co.). In the use of 
this feature the operator, by merely pressing the nozzle 
of the gun against the mouth of the hole in the drill 
steel, causes a valve to be automatically opened which 
allows a blast of air under line pressure to be blown 
through the opening. The act of removing the nozzle 
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of the gun from the end of the steel causes the push 
throttle to be closed automatically. If preferable for 
the final inspection of the drill steel, water under pres- 
sure instead of compressed air may be employed at the 
inspection rack, in which case the nozzle of the gun 
is preferably equipped with a backing flange and a soft 
rubber gasket, which, when compressed against the end 
of the steel shank, provides a seal and prevents. undue 
leakage. In Fig. 1A subfloor conduits for the com- 
pressed-air piping are shown. 


HEATING, LIGHTING AND VENTILATING THE SHOP 

For heating the building in cold weather a four-coil 
radiator composed of 2-in. wrought pipe, extending 
from the west entrance and along the west, north and 
east walls to the east entrance, will answer requirements 
satisfactorily except for extremely cold climates in 
which additional coils may be required. Live or exhaust 
steam may be employed for the purpose but in either 
case the precaution of providing suitable drains in the 
system should be taken to insure against freezing. 

The lighting and ventilating facilities of the plant 
are items that should receive due consideration. In 
Fig. 1 is shown the location and size of the windows 
recommended for a plant of the type herein described, 
on the assumption that the building is placed on a line 
running east and west and the normal position of the 
operator faces in a northerly direction to avoid the di- 
rect rays of the sun falling upon the front side of the 
furnace and drill sharpener. A steel sash pivoted at 
the sides is recommended for the windows and may be 
operated by means of a rocker shaft procurable from 
the manufacturers of.such apparatus. The windows at 
the ends of the building may, if desired, be composed 
of four rows of sash, while the sill of the window in 
the north side of the building should preferably be 
mounted at least 7 ft. above the floor and composed of 
eight panels, in a single row, operated by one gear from 
the rocker shaft. From such construction, a fair de- 
gree of natural light and ventilation is secured. For 
exhausting the gases from the heating furnaces, sus- 
pended hoods, adjustable vertically and equipped with 
telescope flues extending through the roof of the build- 
ing, should be provided. 

Artificial light sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the main shop may be secured from two 500-watt 
Mazda lamps with reflectors, supported from the roof 
on a center line through the building, one of which 
should be placed at a point slightly to the left of the 
drill sharpener, while the o*her should be slightly to the 
left of the tempering furnace. One 60-watt Mazda 
lamp suspended by an extension cord directly over 
the desk in the toilet room will be found ample for the 
purpose. 

FLOOR PREFERABLY OF CONCRETE 


The floor of the shop should preferably be of con- 
crete, poured after the wood base plates of the vari- 
ous fixtures, including ties for the track system, are 
placed in position. Conduits for all subfloor piping of 
such 3ize and shape that ample clearance for the pipe 
and its fittings, with provision for a covering with wood 
plank, should be provided (see Fig. 1A). The advan- 
tage of this construction is obvious as it provides a 
means for making the system readily accessible in 
case the pipe should become plugged or broken through 
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accident. If desirable, a wood floor pad made of 2-in. 
planks may be embedded in the concrete at various 
points repeatedly covered by the operators. This pro- 
vides for a certain amount of resiliency which will be 
found advantageous. 


INCREASING CAPACITY OF SHOP 


By adding 24 ft. to the east end of the building and 
the installation of an extra drill-sharpening machine, 
heating furnace, grinder, cabinet for drill sharpener 
appurtenances, and track with one turntable, the out- 
put of the plant may again be increased approximate- 
ly 50% by the addition of two operators. The ulti- 
mate capacity of the plant will then correspond to the 
requirements of all but a few of the largest users of 
rock drills in this country having a central drill-steel 
plant. 


PROCEDURE TO ADOPT FOR MAKING NEW STEEL 


Remove the drill-steel bar from the bar-stock rack 
and place it on the top of the drill-sharpener cabinet 
with the end of the bar to be cut off supported by the 
anvil. Nick the bar at the desired point, using a chisel 
and sledge and break to length, leaving temporarily the 
pieces to be worked upon on the drill-steel table. When 
a sufficient quantity of pieces are available, place in 
the heating furnace, handling the steel in rotation by 
inserting a new piece when one is removed, after hav- 
ing attained the required degree of heat for forging. 
Form the shank in the drill sharpener, using the 
grinder and pneumatic punch, if necessary, after which 
place in compartment car, shank end down. When the 
forging operation is completed, turn the compartment 
car one-half way around, place the shank end of the 
bar in the tempering furnace, handling the steel in 
rotation as before and, when the shank has been heated 
to the required degree for tempering, remove from the 
furnace, dip the tip end in the cyanide of potassium 
and then plunge the heated end in the oil vat, allowing 
it to remain in the oil until cool. Now remove the steel 
from the oil vat and place it in the compartment car 
shank-end down. Run the car to its position adjacent 
to the forging furnace, remove the bar and insert the 
blank end in the furnace, handling it in rotation as be- 
fore. Form the bit to the required gage diameter for 
the particular length of the piece being worked, after 
which place it in the compartment car at the left of 
the furnace. When the forging operation of the bit end 
is completed, turn the compartment car halfway around, 
place the steel in the tempering furnace, handling it in 
rotation as before and, when the required degree of 
heat is attained, quickly insert it in the bath of the 
tempering machine. After the steel has reached the 
inspection rack, inspect each piece carefully, place the 
pieces that pass inspection in the finished-drill-steel 
storage rack or in the division car and rework the de- 
fective pieces if any are found. 


PROCEDURE IN REWORKING USED DRILL STEEL 


After the used drill steel is transported by means 
of the division car from the shaft, or receiving plat- 
form outside of the building, it is deposited on the used- 
drill-steet table, where it is subjected to a preliminary 
inspection. If bent or plugged drill steels are found 
they are straightened and cleaned out by the use of 
the anvil in conjunction with the straightening bed 
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on top of the sharpening-machine cabinet, after which 
they are sorted and placed in the compartment car. If 
a shank is found broken to such an extent that reforg- 
ing and tempering are warranted, the steel is discarded 
temporarily and placed in position convenient for re- 
forging when a sufficient quantity has accumulated to 
warrant the operation, in which case the procedure will 
be the same as that required for shanking new drill 
steel. 

In the case of shanks that merely require regrinding 
to put them into proper working condition the steels 
are placed in the compartment car (shank end down), 
which, after being loaded, is pushed to a point adjacent 
to the grinder, where such steels are removed and re- 
dressed, after which they are placed in the car (bit end 
down) and the whole is transported to a point adja- 
cent to the forging furnace where the procedure for 
sharpening the bit is the same as that required for 
the bit end of new drill steel. After the final inspec- 
tion they are again bundled, if such be the practice, 
loaded into the division car and transported to the shaft, 
or loading platform, for distribution. 

If desirable, a lessening of the distance covered by 
the operator, while removing the steels from the fur- 
nace, forging and grinding prior to depositing them 
in the compartment car, can be made. The grinder, drill 


sharpener and forging furnace may be grouped more - 


closely together and the sharpener and furnace set at 
an angle of 70° with relation to the longitudinal line 
of the building by swinging the working end of the 
sharpener and forging furnace in a westerly direction 
from the position shown in Figs. 1 and 1A. The oil- 
quenching tank for drill shanks may also be set at an 
angle of 60° with relation to the tempering furnace 
by swinging the end of the tank nearest the north wall 
in an easterly direction. 





Tin Exports from China 


A report from United States Consul-General George 
E. Anderson at Hongkong says that the present indica- 
tions are that the Hongkong tin market will be stripped 
of its supplies in a few months as a result of the 
marked advance in price in consuming countries and 
slow supplies from other producing countries. The 
declared exports of tin from Hongkong to the United 
States for the first half of the present year have been 
valued at $2,318,555, as compared with a value of 
$1,122,242 in the same period of last year, while the 
highest value of exports in the whole of any previous 
year was in 1913—$1,632,213. The value of the exports 
in 1911 was $798,941; 1912, $1,404,115; 1913, $1,632,- 
213; 1914, $769,538; 1915, $983,884; and in 1916, 
$1,261,737. Exports for the first half of the present 
year, therefore, are at the rate of about three times 
the highest record in the history of the trade and in 
much larger proportion compared with the average. 

The exports, up to the limit of the total production, 
are merely a matter of price. While prices of tin the 
world over have been high for some time and have 
stimulated considerable exports from this field, the high 
exchange value of silver, in terms of which the tin in 
this field is produced and sold, has operated against this 
field and in favor of other tin fields where the relations 
of local currency to gold was more favorable. Fixed 
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exchange for the Straits Settlements, for example, has 
operated as a direct handicap to Yunnan producers and 
Hongkong refiners. The extraordinary demand at high 
prices has so denuded the Straits market, however, that 
buyers have turned to the Hongkong field perforce. 
Allowing for delays in supplies from the mines and for 
a modicum of speculation, there seems to be no question 
but that at present supplies of tin in the Far Eastern 
markets generally are barely equal to the demand. 
There is now on hand in Hongkong a stock of approxi- 
mately 1200 tons, as compared with about 1500 tons 
at the beginning of the current calendar year. 





Befo’ de War in Old Virginny 


Among the thirteen original states of the Union it is 
probable that Virginia has the distinction of being the 
pioneer in mining. While the premature shipment of 
sulphur ore brought ridicule upon those who hoped to 
enrich themselves by mining fool’s gold, later efforts of 
miners in the good Old Dominion state yielded products 
that were in demand. In the Shenandoah Valley a 
manganese deposit occurs in “Powell Fort,” about nine 





PRIMITIVE WHEELBARROWS FOUND IN VIRGINIA MINE 


miles from Woodstock, Shenandoah County... The “fort’’ 
did not derive its name from activities tending to dis- 
rupt the Union but rather is suggestive of an old re- 
treat of folks who resented inquisitive intrusion. In- 
deed, it is said that rumors of a mysterious silver mine 
in the hills, based upon occasional sales of metal, had a 
tacit relation to contemporaneous stage robberies. 
However, the manganese deposits were really worked, 
as evidenced by the accompanying illustration. The 
two crude wheelbarrows were found recently in the 
workings of a mine now operated by the Stockwood 
Realty Corporation, Inc. These implements were found 
embedded in mud, 80 ft. below the surface. There is 
no positive indication as to the time these wheelbarrows 
were made and used, as the workings in which they were 
found antedate the recollection of the oldest inhabitants 
of the community who are familiar -with the intermit- 
tent operation of the mine since about 1850. The pres- 
ent state of preservation of these ingenious makeshifts 
may be accounted for by the fact that they have been 
under water. They seem to serve as a reminder of the 
old days, when the darkies may have chanted an accom- 
paniment to the squeaking of the curious wheels as they 
dreamed of possum, roastin’ ears and sweet potatoes. 





1Photograph and data furnished by C. A Burdick, mining en- 
gineer. 15 Broad St.. New York. 
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The Needles Concentration Mill 


By F. C. SMITH 
General Manager, Chloride Mining Co., Chloride, Ariz. 

The concentration mill situated at Needles, San Bernar- 
dino County, California, is operated by the Needles Min- 
ing & Smelting Co., which is a corporation subsidiary to 
the United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. Ad- 
jacent to the concentrating mill is also a lead smeltery, 
owned by the same company but not now in blast. The 
mill is arranged for the treatment of ores from the 
Tennessee mine, at Chloride, Mohave County, Arizona— 
the center of the zinc-lead district of the Cerbat Range. 
This mine supplies about 200 tons per day—practically 
the entire capacity of the mill. The ores from the 
Tennessee mine, as shipped to the Needles mill, have 
averaged for a recent period of three months 6.4% Pb 
and 15.47% Zn, with certain amounts of gold and silver. 


FLOW OF ORE THROUGH THE MILL 


The operation of the mill is as follows: The ore is 
first crushed in an 11x 18-in. Blake jaw crusher; then 
passed to a 5-mm. screen from which the oversize goes 
to rolls and back to screen, the entire 5-mm. product 
going to the mill bin. Ore from the mill bin goes to a 
four-mesh trommel from which the oversize is treated 
in a Harz rougher jig, making a lead-iron product, the 
undersize going to a six-mesh trommel. From this 
trommel the oversize goes to one Harz jig, making a 
lead-iron product in the first two compartments and a 
finished zinc concentrate in the third compartment. The 
undersize from the six-mesh trommel goes to an eight- 
mesh trommel, the oversize from which goes to one jig, 
making lead-iron products in first two compartments 
and a finished zinc concentrate in the third. The un- 
dersize goes to a hydraulic classifier, for the purpose 
of washing out fines, and three products are made. The 
coarse product from spigot No. 1 goes to two Harz jigs 
with eight-mesh screens, producing lead-zinc in the first 
-two compartments and zinc concentrate in the third, 
this concentrate being a finished zinc product and the 
best made in this mill. If the second compartment does 
not make a good lead concentrate, the material goes to 
a Wilfley table for further treatment. The product of 
spigot No. 2 of the hydraulic classifier goes to two Harz 
jigs, with eight-mesh screens, in which the first com- 
partment makes a finished lead product, the second 
makes a middling which goes to a Wilfley table, and the 
third makes a finished zinc product. The product of 
spigot No. 3 goes to two Wilfley tables. The overflow 
goes to an 8-ft. Callow settling tank from which the 
spigot product goes to Wilfley tables after classifying, 
and the overflow to Deister slimers, making a finished 
lead product and a finished zinc product. All residue 
from Deister machines goes to flotation, making a zinc 
concentrate. 

To return to the jigs: The tails from No. 1 (rougher) 
jig go to a dewatering wheel, thence to a set of 16 x 36- 
in. spring -rolls, and thence by elevator to one line of 
two eight-mesh trommel screens. From these the over- 
‘size is dewatered and carried to a second set of 16 x 36- 
in. rolls, thence to elevator and through the same line 
of trommels, the undersize from the trommels going to 
the hydraulic classifier, above the No. 3 and No. 4 jigs. 
Tails from No. 3 jig go to the tube mill and from thence 
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are elevated to the Wilfley-table classifier. Tails from 
jigs 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 go to the Wilfley-table classifier. 

Of the products of the Wilfley-table classifier that of 
the first spigot goes to one jig with eight-mesh screen 
of which the first two compartments make a finished 
lead product, and the third makes a finished:zinc prod- 
uct. Other spigot products. go to. Wilfley tables, 
making finished lead and finished zine: products and 
middlings which go to Wilfley tables on the lower floor. 
Slimes from Wilfley tables. go to. settling: tanks from 
which the spigot: product goes to Deister slimers, thence 
Tails from Wilfleys go to vanners for re- 
treatment and to waste. Classifier. overflow goes to 
settling tanks from which the’spigot product goes to 
Wilfiey tables. Middling products: from upper Wilfley 
tables go to-the lower Wilfley tables, making finished 
lead-iron and finished zinc: products, with middlings 
which go to the tube mill; the slimes being elevated to 
two Callow settling tanks. The first spigot product 


goes to tube mill; the others to Wilfley tables, and the 





CONCENTRATION MILL AT NEEDLES, CALIF. 


‘overflow to the Callow tank. Part of the spigot product 


goes from this tank to the tube mill and part is elevated 
to upper Wilfleys. | 

The following machines are used: Nine jigs, one four- 
mesh, two six-mesh and six eight-mesh; eight trom- 
mels, handling three sizes, respectively four-, six- and 
eight-mesh; fifteen Wilfley tables on upper floor and 
eight on the lower floor; three Deister slimers, and 
three vanners for retreating fine sands from upper Wil- 
fley tables. 

In this mill about 65% of the total lead and 60% of 
the total zinc are taken off in the jigs. The object 
sought is to make a finished product at each step, to 


avoid regrinding and to prevent sliming. 


RATIO OF CONCENTRATION 
1 ton lead-iron concentrates .to 5.41 tons ore 
1 ton zine concentrates to 3.12.tons ore 
Total ratio of concentration, ,.1: 1.89 


The assay of mill tails is ‘as follows: Gold, 0.01 0z.; 
silver, 0.06 .0z.; lead, 0.10°; zinc, 2.70; iron, 4.10; 
silica, 83.60%. The recovery of metals paid for by 
smelters during three months’ run was: Gold 48.42%, 
silver 64.81, lead 86.22, zinc 80.14%. The flotation prod- 
uct consists entirely of.zinc concentrate and repre- 
sents roughly 10% of the total zinc product. The tables 
and slimers produce about 35% of the total lead and 
about 3096 of the total zinc. 


Cadmium Salts Prevent Flotation of lead sulphides, 
claims M. H. Thornberry in a paper presented at the Bos- 
ton meeting of the American Chemical Society. At least, 
experiments so far completed point to this conclusion. 
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Mining Practice in 





Description and cost of mining operations in 
the Joplin district of Missouri, giving methods 
of prospecting and developing typical orebodies. 
Methods of drilling, blasting, shoveling, tram- 
ming and hoisting are given with itemized costs 
for each operation. 


HERE ore is found at a depth of 100 ft. or more 

\W\ in the Joplin, Mo., zinc-lead district, the pros- 

pecting work is done by churn drill. Several 

makes of churn drills are used in this work, both steam- 
and gasoline-driven machines being used. The drilling is 
usually started with a 6-in. bit, and the size of the bit is 
reduced, if necessary, as the hole is advanced. It is 
general practice to drill from 100-ft. to 400-ft. holes, 
but this is governed entirely by the situation and 
formation of the ground. In drilling sheet ground, 
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FIG. 1. 


close spacing of drill holes is unnecessary, but in nar- 
row orebodies, the holes are spaced from 15 to 50 ft. 
apart. Ten years ago, few assay records were kept 
of the drilling, but during recent years records have 
been accurately kept showing the situation, elevation, 
assays, and also the vertical section of the hole. 

After the orebody is reached, samples of cuttings 
are taken every 2 or 3 ft. by pouring the water off 
the cuttings and taking a portion of the coarse material 
for assay. It has been found, however, that often 
the fine sludge that floated off with the water contains 





*Excerpt from paper by H. I. Young before the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers to be read at the St. Louis meeting in 
Detober, 1917. 
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the Joplin District’ 


valuable mineral. To overcome this, cuttings from each 
2 or 3 ft. are put in a container and after the water 
is evaporated, the sample for assay is reduced by means 
of Jones riffles. 

Permanent records of cuttings showing various 
formations are kept in glass jars or glued on large 
cards. Drilling at present is costing from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per ft. In pre-war times, the drilling costs ran 
from 75c. to $1 per foot. 


DEVELOPMENT BY SHAFTS CLOSE TO OREBODY 


After proving a property by drilling, shafts are put 
down to the orebody. These are usually vertical shafts, 
either single or double compartment. The dimensions 
of the one-compartment shafts vary usually from 4x5 
ft. to 5x7 ft. in the clear, while those of the two- 
compartment shafts run from 5x10 ft. to 7x12 ft. 
in the clear. Recently a few three-compartment shafts 
have been sunk. The shafts are usually put down 
near the edge of the orebody, so that little drifting 
is required to open up the ground for stoping. The 
shafts are usually cribbed with 2x4-in. or 2x 6-in. 
sawed timbers (few square sets being used because of 
the nature of the ground), and extend several feet 
below the top of the solid rock. The cribbing is lined 


‘or laced vertically with 1-in. boards, which help to make 


the shaft free from small rocks and water, and permit 
faster hoisting. The cost of sinking shafts varies 
according to the nature of the ground, the amount of 
water encountered, and the size and depth of the shaft. 
The average cost of a 5x 7-ft. shaft, at present, where 
from 100 to 500 gal. per min. of water is handled, 
to a depth of from 200 to 250 ft. is from $25 to $30 
per ft. Usually two or more shafts are sunk on each 
property. These shafts are connected with an air drift 
5x7 ft., which gives good ventilation. The cost of 
driving a drift varies from $6 to $9 per foot. 

In the Granby, Aurora and Galena camps, where ore 
is found at from 40 to 100 ft., the ordinary practice 
of developing ground is by sinking small shafts; little 
drilling is done in proving up the shallow orebodies. 
A good way to increase tonnage where working faces 
are limited is by driving a 7x8-ft. drift ahead of 
the working faces to a distance of 300 to 600 ft. and 
opening up the ground so as to permit the use of 
several machines. Drill holes are usually necessary for 
proper ventilation where this method is used. 

The methods employed in the underground work vary 
with the nature of the deposits, and have been devel- 
oped to suit the local conditions encountered in the 
various mines. The ore deposits lie in a horizontal 
plane, and are usually found on one level, varying in 
heights from 8 to 40 ft. In some parts of the district, 
however, two distinct levels are found and in a few 
instances as many as four separate ore strata have 
been found, each being separated by a relatively thick 
stratum of hard, barren rock, and the several “runs” are 
mined independently of one another. 

In the mines where the orebody is higher than 16 
ft. underhand stoping is practiced, especially in the 
hard-ore “sheet-ground” mines. Pillars are left at close 
intervals, the thickness and distance apart depending 
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on the nature of the ground and the height of the 
orebody. The ore is usually found in a hard flint 
formation, known as-Grand Falls chert, which lies be- 
tween beds of limestone. The lime formation is known 
as the Mississippian, and is overlaid by the Pennsyl- 
vanian series of shales and sandstones. 

A comparatively small amount of timbering is re- 
quired in the mining operations of the district, as there 
is a cap rock of flint varying in thickness from 1 to 
5 ft., which makes a good roof in the majority of 
mines. In some cases, this flint decomposes into what 
is commonly known as “cotton rock.” This is soft 
and white, and where it occurs pillars must be spaced 
closely, and the roof arched. In sheet ground from 
10 to 20% of the ore is left in the form of pillars. 
These are sometimes trimmed, and many of them re- 
moved after the orebody has been worked out. Fig. 
1 shows the pillar system in a typical sheet-ground 
mine. 


DRILLING DEEP HOLES’ FOR STOPING 


Where the orebody is over 16 ft. in height, it is 
customary to employ the “heading and stope” method 
of cutting the ground. The heading is carried on 
6- or 7-ft. posts. The face is irregular, which is neces- 
sary for the best breaking results. From five to seven 
holes are drilled at each set up, and the heading is 
usually advanced from 15 to 20 ft. ahead of the stope. 
If the stope is over 10 ft. in height, a splitter is 
drilled horizontally so as to relieve the load on the 
stope hole. In cases of high stopes, more than one 
splitter is used. Stope holes are drilled so as to dip 
below the horizontal in order to maintain a level bottom. 

Where the orebodies are less than 16 ft. in thick- 
ness, the “heading and overhead stoping” method is 
profitably employed. A 10-ft. post is used to drive 
a bottom heading, from five to eight holes being drilled 
to each round. These holes vary in depth from 10 
to 12 ft., and usually from 75 to 150 tons of ore are 
broken to each round of holes. After the bottom head- 
ing is advanced from 10 to 25 ft., holes are drilled 
in the overhanging ore, and this is blasted down at 
a low breaking cost. In Fig. 2 is shown a comparison 
of these two methods. ‘ 

Two types of air drills are used in this district, the 
piston and hammer. In sheet-ground mines, where the 
laying of dust is an important consideration to the 
health of the miners, the water-hammer drill has been 
used with great success; it has also shown an increased 
drilling efficiency of from 25 to 40% above that of the 
piston machine. Drills are operated by compressed air, 

TABLE I. COST OF MACHINE DRILLING 


Denne Wo. ois oe ios oc eo ecc cae via ge se sess 136,272 
Cost per Ton Ore 

OS EEE RC ORE PELE CETTE TEE TERETE ET EET $0.0706 
Machine helpers. .........+eeeees sree e cree cere e ence ences 0583 
ee ree ee ee er .0257 
UE Te eee Pa ea sy anes peleoo3'nt Peau ree ees 0193 
Sharpening drill steel.........-.--.+ 00 eee rece erence ees . 0234 
Oil for machines. . bs eee edhe heb wie Re Aa soce acento. & .0015 
Compressed air SR ele see tan nwa Senteets } aes 0453 
Air hose and fittings. A Se Laas hE RES VERE de . 0052 

$0. $0. 2493 


at a pressure of from 85 to 100 Ib. per sq.in. High- 
sarbon hollow drill steel is used with the wet-hammer 
drills. Holes are started with a 23-in. bit and finished 
with 11-in. It is necessary to change the size of gage 
in each 2 ft. drilled, and it is sometimes necessary 
to use several steels to drill 2 ft., when the ground 
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is exceedingly hard. The drill steel is resharpened at 
an underground blacksmith shop, or on the surface 
where oil forges have been found to give the best re- 
sults. Because of the large amount used, it is necessary 
to sharpen the steel by mechanical sharpeners. Drilling 
costs vary with the character of ore mined. The tabula- 
tion in Table I shows costs for four months of 1917, 
in a mine where the faces are from 10 to 16 ft. in 
height. 


BLASTING PERFORMED BY SPECIAL CREW 


After drilling, the holes are chambered and prepared 
for powder. Both ammonia and gelatin dynamite of a 
strength of from 30 to 40% is used, in the form of 
sticks of from 1 to 14 in. diameter. No. 8 caps have 
been found to give the best results. The powder crew, 
in mines hoisting on two shifts, do their work on the 
second shift, firing shots at the end of the shift; this 
gives the mine several hours to be cleared of powder 
smoke and gases. It is necessary to have skilled labor 
for this work, both on account of the high cost of 
explosives, and for the safety of the men. The rounds 
are loaded with charges varying from 25 to 150 Ib., 
depending upon the formation of the ground, and the 
burden of the hole. Blasting costs are from 15 to 30c. 
per ton, varying with different heights of working 
faces. The costs shown in Table II are for a 12-ft. 
working face. These costs are on powder purchased 
on contract, the present open market price being 70% 
higher. 


TABLE II. COST OF BLASTING 
NID sion A oak ncn Ginttiawind ew een mee baiattnee oe 136,272 
Cost per Ton Ore 
RNIN ic. io sna. g1o Singin pibserkorbie wie i Rhee OF HDR EME TOTS S $0. 0294 
MONI «ora sare ie Sk Sd) axtsars 05 BORNE Ele te OATES SOU ae Cae eo . 1314 
NI oxs 510s nian a aes b ON KAN ROSIE SW EERE G.0e es edte Uo MOTE . 0057 
ERE i on Eas ease Ruseestah Gare congas Conuaiooneeaes. . 0016 
NO stoi os cue ha ee ela ie eer mere nei earns denies $0. 1681 


After the ore is broken it is sometimes necessary to 
drill large boulders with a Jackhamer, and blast them, 
to reduce them to shoveling size. The usual practice 
of the district is to shovel into tubs or buckets, which 
are commonly known as “cans,” holding from 800 to 
1200 lb. of ore. These are usually 30 x 30 in., 30 x 32 in., 
or 32 x 32 in., and are trammed to shaft on small trucks. 
The shovelers use short-handled No. 2 scoops and an 
average of 20 tons per shoveler per shift is obtained. 
All shoveling is done on a contract basis, and shovelers 
earn from $3 to $7 per eight-hour shift. Both the Thew 
steam shovel and the Myers-Whaley shoveling machine 
have been used for underground shoveling to good ad- 
vantage, but without a decrease in the shoveling cost. 
However, if labor continues to become scarcer, it may 
be necessary to adopt this method to insure a steady 
production. 

A number of the mines have adopted the use of 
cars to take the place of “cans.” These hold from 
1500 to 2000 Ib. of ore. The cars are easier to shovel 
into, as they are lower than the cans. They are also 
more stable, which permits faster tramming. Shoveling 
costs vary from 20 to 25c. per ton of ore. 

Several different methods of tramming are employed 
in this field; namely, hand tramming, mule haulage, 
motor haulage, and rope haulage, depending on the 
length of the haul, tonnage required and the grade 
encountered. The tracks are from 15- to 24-in. gage, 
the rails varying in weight from 12 to 30 Ib. per yd. 
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The trucks are either wooden or steel frames mounted 
on plain wheel and axle, or on roller bearings. The 
roller-bearing truck has been found to make a saving 
in tramming expense. 

Where the haul is 200 ft. or less, the shovelers 
usually run their cans directly to the shaft, but for 
any distance above this and up to 400 ft., additional 
tramming labor is required to take the dirt from the 
shovelers’ “lay-by” to the shaft. Where a large tonnage 
is required, as is always the case in sheet-ground mines, 
and the distance from the shaft to the working faces 
is from 400 to 1500 ft., mule — is successful. 
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Heading and Stope Method of Underhand Stoping 





Overhand Stoping in “Sheet Ground” 
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FIG. 2. METHOD OF PLACING HOLES AND BREAKING 
IN STOPES 


A mule will haul 100 tons 1500 ft. in an eight-hour 
shift, at a cost of from 5 to 6c. per ton. In the large 
sheet-ground mines, where approximately 1000 tons are 
hoisted in an eight-hour shift, and all of this ore must 
be hauled 2000 ft. or more, motor haulage is necessary. 
The six-ton gasoline locomotive is the most popular 
and gives no trouble with regard to ventilation. Roller- 
bearing cars are required for long hauls. Rope haulage 


TABLE III. COST OF HAULAGE 


Gasoline-Locomotive Haulage Mule Haulage 








Tons hauled....... 136,272 Tons‘hauled........ 81,145 
Cost Cost 

Per Ton Per Ton 

REN 805), 2 pay ere: $0.0138 EU GINO ook cos ods i es $0. 0230 

Brakeman...... sc alorelaat ata: Maintenance mules.......... .0051 

Oil for locomotive. ete | a eer ce .0119 

Gasoline for locomotive... ... .0107 oS Ce ee . 0058 
REURMREG acres Se, niet cris O51 
Car couplere.....c.6c.5ccce.. SOL 

WOU chee tec ceher ee $0.0700 $0.0458 


is used in some mines where the grade is severe. 
The costs in Table III show comparison of gasoline 
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locomotive and mule haulage for four months of 1917. 
The distance on locomotive haulage is 1750 ft.; on mule 
haulage, 700 feet. 

Three systems of hoisting are used in this district; 
cans, cages and skips. The can is the best adapted to 
this depth of hoisting, and the tonnage requirements of 
the average Joplin mill. Both steam and electric hoists 
are used. The hoisting cycle is as follows: A tram- 
mer or bumper runs a loaded can to the side of the 
platform and the hoisting cable is unhooked from the 
empty can on the platform and attached to the load 
by the tub-hooker; this operation is done quickly and 
without any signals to the “hoisterman,” who now picks 
up the loaded can which swings in over the platform 
where the tub-hooker steadies it in the center of the 
shaft. This is raised to the top of the derrick, where 
the hoist is situated. Here the hoisterman hooks a 
tail rope, which is fastened out in front of the sheave 
timbers, to a ring in the bottom of the can: The hoist- 
ing cable is slacked, and weight is taken by the tail 
rope, causing can to dump directly into the mill hopper. 
The hoisting cable is now taken up, and the tail rope 
unfastened so as to allow the can to descend the shaft. 
With practice, a hoisterman and tub-hooker will become 
so expert at their respective operations that as many 
as 150 cans an hour can be hoisted from a depth of 
250 ft. The record of a single-compartment shaft for 
the district is 1071 cans in an eight-hour shift. Where 
two compartments are used for hoisting, the hoists are 
placed side by side in the top of the derrick, and the 
shaft is divided for its entire depth to prevent cans 


TABLE IV. COST OF HOISTING 


OM Oars 66s Ko db ce nein choieenen ao emaeaenwaieed 136,272 
Cost per Ton Ore 

Ret IN a 5a, 22 Peunkdadilakc. terse bu bide due eee $0.0170 
I a8 so Ss oe ered aueawenecaddsuunedteds ieee tae .0155 
CBC ic dk oss + SSkade tae Rashedadacedwed catdbwasmadear . 0052 
REE SOON oh cn Se ada daeknd ed aaolons wagasss aeedads os . 0033 
Hoist derrick repairs. . has Ce ddadatd de aaa sa beeeeeneee eee . 0008 
Ne NIN oi i's adds «ald cdc anne Rance ewe aas . 0007 
Steam for hoist...... Llc anes daca eaten Tees eeaae . 0202 
SE EI ONO o 5. 8.6. 5.0's 64.6 dawetdinnacdds cateudes dant . 0010 
Ri AE I oko oo acamads £43 ncd< ees osy eee ee eee ee . 0005 

UN ts cbnneekeeo ies badahcadns cance en ree $0. 0642 


from bumping. The eost of hoisting is between 6 and 
7c. per ton, while surface tramming costs lc. per ton. 
Table IV shows a distribution of hoisting cost for four 
months of 1917. 

In order to do all the shoveling on the day shift, 
and to secure a large tonnage, many of the operators 
hoist from several shafts, and tram the ore on the sur- 
face to the central mill bin by means of inclined surface 
trams; a few aérial trams are used, but the level 
topography and short hauls have made the inclined 
tram nearly universal in this district. 


CoOPERATION IN MINE DRAINAGE 


The serious problem of pumping in the Joplin mines 
is not the amount of water to be handled, but, in many 
instances, the acid character of the mine water. It is 
seldom that over 1000 gal. per min. has to be pumped 
at any one mine. In the sheet-ground camp, the mines 
are so close together that many of them do no pumping 
at all; where this is the case, a central drainage com- 
pany is formed, to do the pumping for all the operators 
benefited. Many types of centrifugal pumps are used 
underground; the Pamoma, and Texas are favorite sur- 
face installations, the Texas being used generally over 
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the district for unwatering mines, while the large- 
geared duplex or triplex pumps are usually found in 
the larger permanent underground pumping stations. 
There is no uniform system of cost accounting among 
the mines of this district. At present, operating costs, 
which include mining, milling, pumping, miscellaneous 
and administrative, are from $1.20 to $1.75 per ton of 
ore mined. On account of high prices of supplies 
and the scarcity and inefficiency of labor, costs are 


TABLE V. UNDERGROUND MINING COSTS 


1912 1913 1915 1916 
Tons hoisted. 306, 263 303,331 387,436 347,937 
Per Ton Per Ton Per Ton Per Ton 
Ore Ore re Ore 
Ground foremen. $0.0101 $0. 0097 $0.0115 $0.0119 
_ _. eee . 1988 . 1769 . 2576 . 2769 
MME: Cs Sete Ne cica a bk . 1657 . 1628 1845 1788 
Roof protection. ............. . 0061 . 0044 0159 . 0182 
MON Sa iis cms =< creme arias . 1557 . 1472 2106 . 2341 
Conveying to shaft........... . 0798 0919 . 1092 . 1415 
SRMNETEE Sc Waleinstare ds srlin cule ox X55 . 0468 . 0433 . 0399 . 0483 
SNE 55 cso 6 Sie o% coins 5 . 0058 . 0070 . 0062 .0051 
Miscellaneous . 0130 . 0076 0339 .0577 
SPIN 2S 6 6 sikus in ane Be 0002 : 0066 0133 
REMY ASS os tae ee hh i aes $0. 6820 $0 6508 $0.8759 $0. 09858 
gradually increasing throughout the district. Table V 


shows a distribution of mining costs over a period 
of four years, two before-war years and two during 
the war. 


Baekeland Discusses Development 
of Chemical Industry 


The notion that this country had no chemical in- 
dustry before the war was opposed by Dr. L. H. Baeke- 
land who is a member of the United States Naval 
Consulting Board, in an address at the Exposition of 
Chemical Industries in New York. Dr. Baekeland’s 
speech was in part as follows: 

“As far as the mineral chemical industries are 
concerned, this country, even before the war, could 
stand excellent comparison with Germany or any other 
country. In fact, when it comes to the production of 
acids and heavy chemicals, the United States in several 
of these branches was decidedly ahead of Germany. 
There is no doubt, however, that we were behind in 
the manufacture of synthetic organic chemicals, which 
include the coal-tar dyes. But there was nothing strange 
or abnormal in this situation. The importation of these 
products into the United States before the war did not 
exceed $10,000,000 a year, this covering more than 
1000 different kinds of products, all of which require 
special processes of manufacture, and some having to 
be worked in very small units. As a business proposi- 
tion, there was little to attract shrewd American 
business men. 

“One chain of 5c. and 10c. stores in 1913 exceeded 
the total export business of the whole German coal-tar 
industry throughout the world by $11,000,000. One 
mail-order house in the same year did more business 
than all the German color plants together, and the total 
dividend payment in 1913 of all the dyestuff manufac- 
turers in Germany was only half of a special dividend 
of one mail-order house in the United States. In 1913 
the entire German color industry paid $11,000,000 in 
dividends, while the Ford Motor Car Co., with one 
standardized product, did a greater annual business 
than all the German coaltar dye plants together, with 
their 1200 different products, and earned four times 
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their combined dividend while paying three times their 
wages. 

“If Germany specialized in this branch of chemical 
industry, it was merely because she did not have the 
same opportunities for enlisting in other fields of enter- 


prise. In this country, we had new mines to exploit, 
new fields to cultivate, new railroads to construct, and 
many more industries of immediate importance claimed 
the full attention of our men of enterprise or scientific 
training. No wonder then that a paltry little industry 
of the kind was neglected. 

“Nevertheless, as far back as the early 70’s, a few 
enthusiasts started the manufacture of aniline dyes in 
the United States. They were making considerable head- 
way, but in 1883 they had to perish through unfavor- 
able tariff legislation. At that time German agents 
were already at work in this country and were leading 
our textile manufacturers by the nose and they helped 
them in their lobbying for the lowest tariff on dyestuffs, 
claiming that Germany would serve them, furnishing 
them with what they called their ‘raw material.’ This 
situation acted as a boomerang and paralyzed our 
textile industries at the beginning of the war. 

“Since then, this country has realized that we must 
not estimate the value of the color industry in dollars 
and cents, but by the direct bearing it has as a key 
to all other industries. A few cents’ worth of the 
right kind of dyes decides whether a hundred dollars’ 
worth of textiles can be sold or not in the open market. 
What is most extraordinary, almost a wonder, and 
bears witness to the flexibility and adaptability of 
American enterprise, is that in less than three years, 
we should have made ourselves independent of Germany 
in the line where she had the start on us since half 
a century.” 


Presumptions As To Lode Ownership 
By A. L. H. STREET* 


Dismissing suit brought to recover the value of ore 
taken by defendants from a vein alleged by plaintiffs 
to apex in their claim, the dismissal being on the ground 
that the evidence in the case was insufficient to show 
that the apex was within plaintiff’s claim, the Montana 
supreme court recently laid down the following points 
of law governing such controversies: 

One who extracts ore from a vein under an adjoining 
claim is prima facie a trespasser until it is shown that 
the point of extraction was on the dip from an apex 
lying within his claim. Presumptively the owner of 
the claim within which ores are found is the owner of 
such ores. And veins are presumed, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, to extend upward at the same 
angle as exhibited below. These presumptions cannot 
be overturned by the testimony of expert witnesses who 
merely give opinions that a vein found under one claim 
has its apex in an adjoining claim. (Barker vs. Condon, 
165 Pacific Reporter, 909.) 





A Department of Motor Transport has been created by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, England, to assist 
members in dispatching goods by road and to relieve traffic 
congestion. A similar scheme is already in operation by 
the Ministry of Munitions at Birmingham. 





*Attorney at law, 829 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Underground Mine Sanitation’ 





Review of unsanitary conditions prevaient in 
metal mines and suggestions for betterment. 
Evils of quartz dust, hot and foul air as affecting 
the health of mine iabor, and its resultixg in- 
efficiency. Abolition of dry drilline urged. 








HEN underground sanitation is mentioned, it 
W generally conveys an idea of the process or 
cleaning up trash, food refuse and maintenance 
of proper toilet facilities. Making underground work- 
ing places healthful and the removal or mitigation of 
conditions that threaten the life and welfare of the 
miner imply a great deal more than the cleaning up of 
what are properly classed as nuisances but do not in 
themselves menace life. Underground sanitation has 
for its sphere the elimination of certain conditions and 
processes that are intimately connected with mining; 
conditions directly detrimental to human life, which, 
unfortunately, are largely considered as inseparable 
from mining. It is probable that in spite of the ufmost 
care and effort there will always be an accident hazard 
to the mining industry; there is no good reason why 
there should be a distinct health hazard, and the preva- 
lence of miners’ consumption is an evidence of the 
general low price at which we hold human life. 


THE EFFECTS OF HARD-ROCK DUST 


Health conditions that menace human life under- 
ground are largely within the domain of the metal mine 
rather than that of the coal mine. Foremost in the 
ranks of offenders against mine sanitation is hard-rock 
dust. I believe it may be safely asserted that for every 
man killed or disabled by injury in hard-rock mines, 
there have been 25 victims of hard-rock dust. The his- 
tory of hard-rock mining districts throughout the world 
is predominantly overshadowed by the specter of miners’ 
consumption and, unfortunately, the relationship be- 
tween cause and effect is not as evident in disease as in 
injury. 

Miners’ consumption, be it understood, is a disease of 
the lungs, mechanically produced by the inhalation of 
particles of siliceous dust, which research has shown 
to be so small that they average but three to five microns 
in diameter. The structural changes produced in the 
lungs by the action of siliceous dust causes shortness 
of breath on exertion with a gradual disabling of the 
miner. The injury to the lung tissue predisposes to 
tuberculosis, so that the victim of rock dust finally 
succumbs to the latter disease, usually leaving an im- 
poverished and often an infected family. Miners’ con- 
sumption has been recognized for centuries, but it re- 
mained for the machine drill to elevate it to the posi- 
tion of one of the foremost underground occupational 
diseases. This does not mean that only the machine- 
man gets the miners’ consumption; the shoveler, the 
timber repairer, the loader, or others who move the 
broken ground, may also be exposed to the inhalation 





*Article by Dr. A, J. Lanza, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., presented before the mining-section_ meeting at' 
the sixth annual congress of the National Safety Council, New 
York, Sept, 12, 1917 





of siliceous aust. I have seen cases of miners’ con- 
sumption in millmen who had never worked under- 
ground. Generally speaking, the more silica in the 
dust, the more harmful it is; the flinty dust in the sheet- 
ground mines of southwestern Missouri, for instance, 
with a silica content well over 95%, being among the 
most harmful. When dust is once in the mine air, be- 
lief in the protection of miners by respirators or other 
devices is fallacious; no respirator can be comfortably 
worn by workingmen and eliminate dust particles less 
than five microns in diameter. The remedy lies in 
laying the dust by the proper use of water in drilling 
and sprinkling. In this country indiscriminate dry 
drilling is regulated but little by law; many states have 
laws on the statute books, but they do not actually stop 
dry drilling. England, South Africa, Australia and 
British Columbia have enacted laws which enforce 
severe penalties for dry drilling in hard-rock mines; 
possibly in some places the law is not strictly enforced, 
but at least an effort is made. Blasting, chambering 
holes, leading ore out of chutes, and shoveling may all 
cause much dust under certain conditions, and the elimi- 
nation of this by proper sprinkling is law in other coun- 
tries. A. recent investigation of the prevalence of 
miners’ consumption among the sheet-ground miners in 
the Joplin district, in 1915, indicated that about 35% 
of them were affected, which is about the same conclu- 
sion arrived at after the examination of many thou- 
sands of miners on the Rand. In other large hard-rock 
camps in this country it would appear that the percent- 
age is also large. Suppose, however, we put it as low 
as 59; an industry showing 5% of the workers afflicted 
with an occupational disease reveals conditions that 
should not be allowed to prevail indefinitely; but it 
would appear that the situation is not materially im- 
proving, and this is true especially where mines are get- 
ting larger and deeper. 


METHODS OF ALLAYING THE DusT EVIL 


The elimination of injurious dust, then, is of prime 
importance for mine sanitation. It can be secured, first, 
by doing away with dry drilling. Two methods may 
be resorted to: The use of drills feeding water through 
a core in the steel, or the application of water to the 
holes, while drilling, by water lines, sprays affixed to 
the drills, or squirt guns. The first is the better method 
because it insures a constant application of water and 
puts less reliance upon the codperation of the miner. 
Consequently it is less likely to fail. If there are two 
men to a machine, water lines to the working face are 
good, as these provide a plentiful supply of water while 
drilling and for wetting down the muck pile at inter- 
vals. Spray attachments fixed to the drill are efficacious, 
when working, but are apt to be messy and a nuisance, 
and the history of most places where they have been 
tried records that the men soon have stopped using 
them. Squirt guns loaded from buckets of water that 
have to be carried to the working place are likely to be 
a failure, especially if the men have to carry water up 
to a stope or a raise. However, local conditions will 
usually determine which system is most adaptable. 
While water-hammer drills and water drills of the Jack- 
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hamer type have proved successful, there does not 
seem to be a wholly satisfactory water stoper for drill- 
ing overhead holes. The evolution of such a drill is, 
however, largely a question of demand. The reason why 
water stopers have not been as successful as other 
water drills is probably mainly because of the attitude 
of the men. Miners usually object to using water while 
drilling overhead, because of the discomfort that would 
be caused by the falling water. Proper laws, proper 
discipline and a little educational work would overcome 
this objection in time. It should be recognized that it 
is not sufficient to have a law compelling an operator 
to furnish dust-laying drills or appliances; the law 
should go further and make their use obligatory on the 
part of the miner and provide penalties for his failure 
to do so. 


EFFECTS OF INSUFFICIENT VENTILATION 


Poor or inadequate ventilation is another source of 
danger to the miners’ health. As in the case of siliceous 
dust, the metal mine, rather than the coal mine, is 
likely to be the offender. I shall include under this 
heading mines with high temperatures, excessive humid- 
ity, gases and powder smoke, as the lack of proper ven- 
tilation usually means one or more of the others. The 
complex problems of ventilation in metal mines, espe- 
cially large mines, are within the domain of the en- 
gineer rather than the sanitarian, but the latter may 
point out the ill effects that result where ventilation is 
insufficient. 

Where men work under conditions of high tempera- 
ture and high relative humidity, there is an impairment 
of physical ability and vitality in proportion to the 
severity of the conditions. Experience has shown that 
such impairment begins when the temperature is above 
75° F. and the atmosphere is saturated or nearly satu- 
rated. Where heat and dust are combined, and this 
combination is not infrequent, there result conditions 
especially arduous. Whether working in moist heat 
alone produces any permanent ill effect on the physical 
organism is a matter of dispute; but certainly the de- 
creased vitality, if only temporary, affords a better 
chance for disease to take hold. Where the winter is 
severe, the sudden transposition from a hot working 
place to a cold one is a cause contributing to pneumonia 
and acute chest infections, which in turn help the ad- 
vance of tuberculosis. Men with dust-injured lungs are 
particularly liable to pneumonia and chest colds. Among 
the lesser evils of poor ventilation is the effect of 
powder smoke, as it would seem that the headache and 
temporary disability caused by its fumes are the only 
damage it does. The presence of deleterious gases in 
sufficient amount to threaten life usually implies an 
emergency cutside of the scope of the sanitarian. So 
remarkable are the benefits, so far as efficiency is con- 
cerned, where previously inadequate ventilation is reme- 
died that further argument is unnecessary in its favor. 
An example of this came under my observation recently. 
The cost of driving a long drift, about 2000 ft. below 
the surface, was $15 per ft., paying on a day-labor 
basis; the place was hot and moist; a small blower fan 
was installed at the shaft, with a canvas pipe leading 
nearly to the working face. Without any other changes 
the cost was reduced to $8 per ft. In shaft sinking 
this mine had made 50 ft. in one month and 60 ft. in 
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another. A small blower with canvas pipe was installed 
and the next month a progress of 120 ft. was made. 
No better evidence could be given of the deleterious 
effect of poor ventilation on working ability. 


REQUISITES FOR PROPER HYGIENE UNDERGROUND 


Inadequate systems for the disposal of human waste 
underground will lead to promiscuous ground pollu- 
tion. This is often an offense against decency, and 
where conditions are bad, may lead to the spread of 
hookworm disease, dysentery and possibly typhoid fever. 
In some of the southern and southwestern mines, this 
is a real menace. A proper latrine system, adequate 
to the size of the mine, should always be insisted upon 
even if it consist of nothing more than the use of 
empty powder boxes partially filled with sawdust or 
other material. It is a requisite for the success of any 
system, no matter how simple or how elaborate, that it 
shall receive sufficient attention to be kept clean and 
odorless. If this is not done, the system will fail. 
Careless disposal of human waste always involves grave 
possibilities of disease. 

Drinking water underground is usually not of good 
quality. Too often is seen the keg from whose bung- 
hole all comers drink, or to which is attached the cup 
or dipper. Common drinking devices are no longer 
excusable, they are dirty and dangerous. If the mine 
is piped for water, sanitary drinking devices should be 
installed. Any pipeman can readily improvise them. 
Where kegs must be used, the lid should be kept locked 
and so fixed that the men cannot drink from the keg 
but will be compelled to draw water from a spigot and 
to use their own buckets or cups. 

Metallic poisoning, notably lead, is of importance in 
some places, whereas various lesser ills are peculiar to 
certain localities. These can usually be overcome by 
strict attention to personal hygiene, and the miners 
should receive instructions in this regard where neces- 
sary. However, give the miner good air, protect him 
from injurious dust and contamination by human waste, 
and his working place will be sanitary in the real sense 
of the word. 

The coal miner in this country is apparently free 
from diseases which may be attributed to his occupa- 
tion. Coal dust apparently does not do serious injury 
to the lungs and it is claimed by some that it confers 
actual immunity from tuberculosis. Natural circum- 
stances have compelled the coal mine to be sanitary as 
far as ventilation and heat are concerned, while the 
metal mine has been lagging behind. Not that a great 
deal has not been accomplished in recent years toward 
improving working conditions, but exposure to dust and 
humid heat is still entirely too extensive. 

In conclusion I urge that the mining section of the 
National Safety Council go on record as being opposed 
to the pernicious custom of dry drilling in hard rock. 
Other countries have done away with it and there is 
no good reason why it should survive in this country. 
Eradication of the practice of dry drilling will not 
entirely abolish the dust evil but it will be the first and 
most effectual step toward that end. 





Coal Operators in Kentucky and Tennessee protested to 
the Federal Trade Commission on Sept. 11 that many 
mines in both states will be forced to close unless the prices 
fixed by the President are revised upward. 
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Bauxite and Fuller’s Earth in Georgia 


The supply of bauxite at present is the subject of con- 
siderable attention among manufacturers of many dif 
ferent materials. It is also known that a prominent 
mining company with large interests throughout the 
United States has recently optioned bauxite properties 
both in the northern and southern parts of Georgia. 

In this connection a brief report entitled “Bauxite 
and Fuller’s Earth of the Coastal Plain of Georgia,” 
just issued by the state geological department is timely 
The report, which was prepared by H. K. Shearer, as- 
sistant state geologist, contains 340 pages of printed 
matter and a large number of halftone illustrations, 
together with a geologic map of the coastal plain, show- 
ing the location of the individual deposits of bauxite and 
fuller’s earth. The geologic formation of the Coastal 
Plain is discussed in the introduction, while Part I de- 
scribes the mode of occurrence of bauxite, its distribu- 
tion, physical and chemical characteristics, method of 
mining, preparation, uses, etc. Part II treats of the 
occurrence and distribution of the fuller’s earth de- 
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Giant Blast by Temescal Rock Co.* 


The Temescal Rock Co., of Corona, Calif., in a single 
blast recently broke up 897,000 tons of rock for its 
crushing plant without losing any of the shattered ma- 
terial over the edge of the 100-ft. bench that serves as 
the quarry floor. This was accomplished by a system 
of tunnels so driven that charges of quick-acting ex- 
plosive would throw out the toe of the quarry face be- 
fore the force of the remainder of the 48-ton charge 
was developed. Thus a barrier was formed which 
served to retain the major portion of the shattered 
material. 

The rock from this quarry is crushed for use in con- 
crete and is an altered rhyolite of eruptive origin, very 
dense and hard. The formation was solid, the strata in- 
clining into the quarry face at about 16°. Tests of 
quarry specimens showed a weight of 167 lb. per cu.ft. 
and tensile and compressive strengths 2245 and 39,500 
lb. per sq.in. respectively. 

The duplicate tunnel systems were driven at the 
quarry-floor level, in each of which 18 explosive charges 


NO ROCK WAS LOST OVER THE EMBANKMENT DUE TO SPECIAL METHODS OF LOADING AND FIRING 


posits of the region, description of individual deposits, 
methods of mining, uses, etc. 

Just now there is an unusual demand for both bauxite 
and fuller’s earth. The former, when made into alum- 
inum, has an extensive use in time of war, in the manu- 
facture of automobiles, aeroplanes, motor boats and all 
classes of camp equipment. As an alloy with copper it 
is used in manufacturing cartridges for rifles, shells, 
helmets, grenades, and, with soft iron, in making shell 
fuses. Aluminum dust with ammonium nitrate produces 
an explosive called “ammonal” which has the advantage 
of being insensitive and stable and also of remaining 
in perfect condition for a long period. 

Georgia fuller’s earth is now largely replacing the 
English fuller’s earth which previous to the war was 
imported into this country for the refinement of cotton- 
seed and petroleum oils. 


were placed. The tunnels were 3 x 34 ft. in section and 
all powder pockets were of such size as-to allow 13 cu.ft. 
of space for each 100 lb. of powder in the charge. The 
tunnels were driven 140 ft. into the quarry face, and 
the charges were placed in drifts at right angles to the 
tunnels, as shown in the accompanying sketch. In the 
first, or outer, drifts the powder pockets were sunk 4 ft. 
below the quarry-floor level. In the second drifts the 
pockets were 2 ft. below the quarry floor, and in the 
third or last drifts the pockets were at quarry-floor 
grade. 

The quantity and the grade of the several charges 
are given in the following table. Note that charges 13 
to 18 consisted of the quick-acting explosive calculated 
to move the toe of the slope face first. The 60% powder 





*An article entitled “Large Blast Accurately Places 897,000 
Tons of Rock” in “Eng. News-Record,” Sept. 6, 1917. 
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is simply the priming charge. The detonator used in 
firing these charges is known as Bickford cordeau, which 
is chiefly trinitrotoluol, and, in this instance was in- 
cased in a 3-in. tube. A single No. 8 cap detonated 
all the charges simultaneously. This cap was attached 
to one end of the line of cordeau, which was strung 


QUANTITY AND GRADE OF BLASTING CHARGES 
Powder Charges 





Tunnel No. 1 Tunnel No. 2 
Load No. Grade and Quanvity Grade and Quantity 
60% 40% 25% 60% % 25% 
1 50 4,150 Oe 6 Wes as 4,300 
2 a 3,650 Ae erecting 3,850 
3 wey! cee 3,800 FORA 3,900 
eee ee Poe anus 4,450 ea 3,550 
5 . 4,050 ee Fah 3,300 
nebo tabakece 4,750 TL baw: 4,150 
REESE Re ee 3,250 ae 3,100 
RES Ee ae Me wes % 3,100 | See 2,900 
DP ee aoe Og ioa Sis.c Me ken 3,200 weary 
Poo deue swt gcc kh eae 2,950 50 2,700 
i... BR ithe 3,100 ae 2,800 
B2. . 50 3,350 50 3,200 
Pi: 50 OE Ne ete ai 50 er ee 
14.. 50 BO sere ta re 50 ee ors 
DUED Sain c cacin6 ss 9S 50 err 50 BR Seals 
16.. 50 BE cutee 50 WO xn Soc 
cus iirn dasnn s. Se BS, eee ag 50 BRE gens g 
Bec ok 950 ena 50 
Tete: ...:...... 9 4,800 43,800 900 4,850 40,700 
Grand Total..... 95,950 Ib. 


through the tunnels, each branch terminating in a 20-ft. 
coil embedded in the charge. : 

Measurements of the slope after the blast led to the 
estimate that the 897,000 tons of rock had been shat- 
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Chemists Display Their Progress 


The Western front still holds but the lines of German 
manufacturers have fallen to American chemists. Evi- 
dences of the inroads made were everywhere apparent at 
the Exposition of Chemical Industries held in New York 
on Sept. 24-29. Over 300 exhibitors, representing every 
branch of the chemical and allied industries filled the 
three floors of the Grand Central Palace. There was 
something to interest both the technical man and the 
layman and to impress them with the importance of the 
chemist in the war’s progress and also in everyday life. 

Among the many companies upholding the chemist’s 
banner (or spatula) were the du Ponts who were rep- 
resented in all the branches ‘of their activity; the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co.; Semet Solvay Co.; Roessler & Hass- 
lacher; Eimer & Amend; American Cyanimid Co., J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co. and the Contact Process Co. The 
displays of laboratory glassware by the Corning Glass 
Works and the Whitehall-Tatum Co., were notable. The 
Thwing Instrument Co. showed pyrometers and the 
Bristol Co. all kinds of recorders. From Denver came 
exhibits of Wm. Ainsworth & Son, the Denver Fire 
Clay Co., and the Mine and Smelter Supply Co. 
Mineral exhibits were abundant; the Freeport Sulphur 
Co., the St. Lawrence Talc Co., and the Foote Mineral 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING CHARGES AND QUARRY CRESTS 


tered by the blast. So effective was the work of the 
powder that only a slight amount of secondary shooting 
would be required to prepare the rock for the crusher— 
probably about one ton of 40% powder for bulldozing 
each 100,000 tons of rock. 

The cost of driving 1000 ft. of tunnel at $5 per foot 
was $5000. The cost of the explosive was $14,808, to 
which was added $96.72 for 1860 ft. of cordeau. Load- 
ing, tamping and incidental expenses amounted to $603, 
so that the total cost of the blast was $20,508, or about 
2kc. per ton. The tunnel work and the placing of the 
charges was done under the direction of J. C. Costello 
(who supplied the foregoing information) and J. C. 
Cushing, engineers for the California Trojan Powder 
Company. 


Co., had displays. Several railroads sent exhibits, chief 
among which was that of the Southern Railway. 

Of particular interest to those in mining and metal- 
lurgy were the displays of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., the American Metal Co., the Canadian Department 
of Mines, the Chile Copper Co., the Dorr Co., Goulds 
Manufacturing Co., Groch Centrifugal Flotation, Ltd., 
of Cobalt, Ont.; Hardinge Conical Mill Co., the Huff 
Electrostatic Separator Co., the Oliver Continuous Filter 
Co., the Pennsylvania Salt Co., the Raritan Copper 
Works; Joseph P. Ruth, Jr., (flotation machine) Sturte- 
vant Mill Co., American, Kelly and Sweetland filter 
presses, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., and Vir- 
ginia Smelting Co. The Buffalo Foundry and Machine 
Co. had the most pretentious machinery exhibit. 
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Views trom Joplin Zinc-Lead District 
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PICHER, OKLA., TWO-YEAR OLD MINING CAMP OF NETTA MILL, PICHER, OKLA. ONE OF THE LARGEST CON- ' 
5000 INHABITANTS, JOPLIN DISTRICT CENTRATING PLANTS IN THE DISTRICT 


The Joplin district covers an area which includes southwest Missouri, southeast Kansas and northeast Oklahoma, There are 
over 100 mills in operation and in course of construction in the district treating the zinc-lead ores from 1000 mines operated by 
nearly aS many companies. The ores occur in small lenticular bodies as replacements in a cherty limestone of Mississippian age, 
known as the Boone formation and forming the so-called soft ground mines. The “sheet-ground” mines are more extensive later- 
ally and are found in a cherty bed below the soft ground deposits, varying from 8 to 50 ft. in height. Joplin produces more 
zinc than any other district in the country and is noteworthy for its low cost of mining. 
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OPENPIT MINE AT CARL JUNCTION IN THE JOPLIN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 
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HEAVY TIMBERING IN SOFT-GROUND MINING, JOPLIN DISTRICT, MISSOURI 
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RAMAGE MINING CO.’S NEW MILL AT DOUTHAT, OKLA. 
This mill has just been completed and has a capacity of 250 tons per shift. The company will install an experimental flotation plant 


UNDERGROUND MINING AT THE MISSION MINE, LINCOLNSVILLE, OKLA. 


[In the “sheet-ground” mines of the Joplin district the ore is broken from the breast and shoveled into “cans” or buckets placed on 
trucks, trammed to the shaft, and the cans hoisted to the surface 
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Electric Signal System for Shafts 


In small outlying mines, where power cost is high, 
only a bell-rope system of signals is to be found in 
general use. Many accidents have occurred from con- 
flicting signals on the same bell-rope, and wherever 
this possibly can be avoided by a simple and inexpensive 
installation there is little excuse for neglect. 

If the mine is hoisting from several levels by cages 
or skips, it probably also operates a compressor. A 
small dynamo sufficient for a dozen lights or more can 
be belt-driven from a countershaft belted to the com- 
pressor, without noticeably affecting the load. 

Electric lighting at shaft stations is so desirable as 
to require no further comment, and if electric lamps, 


DUMP LIGHT 





WIRING DIAGRAM FOR DIRECT-CURRENT FLASH 
SIGNAL SYSTEM 


placed one at each station and one in the hoist room, 
can be made to serve as a signal also for calling the 
cage or skip, a double purpose is accomplished. 

To illuminate shaft stations a two-wire parallel cir- 
cuit is all that is necessary. To make it serve as a 
signal system a third wire in the shaft is required, as 
shown in the diagram, and a small but stout two-point 
switch is put in circuit with this third wire at each 
station. 

When all the switches are closed all lights are on, but 
when any one of the switches is open all the lights on 
the circuit flash out. By flashing out the lights from 
any station switch according to the signal code in use 
at the mine the hoist engineer and cagers know simul- 
taneously which level is calling the cage, and at the 
first opportunity the cager goes to that level by signal- 
ing the hoist engineer with the bell rope to send the 
cage to that level. 

By proper insistence all hands but the cagers are 
thus kept off the bell rope, and station calls cannot be 
confounded by hoisting or lowering bell-rope signals 
given from the deck of the cage. Danger from mis- 


‘ understood signals is far greater with skips in use than 
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Details of Practical Mining 
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with cages. In this case an additional lamp should be 
placed at each pocket skip-loading platform as well as 
at each station. Economy in power or greater intensity 
of illumination can be had by loosening each of the 
lamps in its socket at all skip-loading stations except 
the one in immediate use. This decreases the load by 
nearly 50% of the total number of lamps. 

Additional lamps in the hoist room, compressor room, 
and on the dump, etc., can also be put in a separate 
circuit with the dynamo and will not be affected by the 
flashing from the shaft-signal system. 





Timber: Sets for Large Tunnels 
in Swelling Ground 


The drawing shows a typical timber set such as is in 
use in the Niagara tunnel of the Burro Mountain Cop- 
per Co., Tyrone, N. M. The tunnel is approximately a 
mile long and for the most part in ground that requires 
such timber sets. The tunnel is designed for the pas- 
sage of 30-ton railroad-ore cars of standard gage with 
the minimum practicable amount of clearance for cars 
and motor. Where the ground swells it is imperative that 





RELIEF SET FOR DRIFT IN SWELLING GROUND 


this clearance does not become diminished and this ob- 
ject is accomplished effectively by the use of relief caps 
and posts that take all the bending stress and can be 
relieved or replaced if necessary without hindrance to 
the passage of trains. 

In the drawing the cap rests on battered posts. A 2- 
in. spreader is nailed under the cap and the long cap 
end blocks are set against headboards. The posts like- 
wise rest on foot blocks. A relief cap is set over the 
main cap somewhat as shown and supports 2-in.-spaced 
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lagging overhead between sets. The two relief posts 
project laterally at all angles but usually, as in drawing, 
being separated at top and bottom from the main posts 
by 2-in. blocks. The side lagging consists of 2-in. boards 
and these are set outside the relief caps and are held 
against them by a single piece of cross lagging (not 
shown in drawing) which is blocked against the side of 
the drift. Small blocks placed between the lagging at 
the ends keep them properly separated. To protect the 
corners between sets over the collar braces, short 2-in. 
lagging is set diagonally, as shown, the ends resting on 
the top and side lagging or other bracing as sometimes 
used. The main sets are mostly 10x 10-in. square tim- 
bers but the dimensions of the relief sets shown in the 
drawing vary in different parts of the tunnel. The main 
object is to design relief sets that will fail before the 
main sets become affected by the squeezing of the 
ground. As soon as a movement is started the bending 
of the relief timbers gives the warning and the pressure 
can be relieved by trimming down the back and sides 
between the lagging and around the blocking. 





Hood for Portable Forge 


At a small prospect in the tropics a portable forge 
was used for sharpening and tempering drills and for 
miscellaneous jobs. As the smithy, carpenter shop, 
office, etc., were all under one inflammable roof, it was 
not what an insurance man would call a good risk. The 
cheapest remedy was to put a hood on the forge, such 
as is shown in the accompanying sketch. The cylinder 
A and the inverted funnel or cone B were made of 


—_—_— 


PORTABLE FORGE HOOD 


heavy galvanized iron, firmly riveted together. This 
contrivance was fastened to the forge proper by bor- 
ing suitable holes in the rim of the cast-iron hearth and 
in the base of the cylinder A. Loops of telegraph wire 
were then passed through and twisted inside before 
the clay hearth was tamped in. 

A light-weight galvanized stove pipe C was connected 
with the hood by a 45° elbow, so that the products of 
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combustion could be discharged at a suitable distance 
outside the building. The door D was made to slide 
up and down in simple guides. For special kinds of 
work, two such doors might be advantageous. At first 
a piece of wire cloth was inserted in the elbow at E as 
a spark arrester, but it was found to be troublesome and 
unnecessary. All the sparks and cinders came to rest 
in the inclined pipe C, the cleaning of which when cold 
was a simple matter. 





Types of Drinking Fountains 


Tests of 77 drinking fountains of 15 different types at 
the University of Minnesota, according to Engineering 
News-Record showed that due to improper design all 
were possible sources of infection of the users. No less 





THREE TESTS OF THIS PROTECTED DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
SHOWED NO STREPTOCOCCI INFECTION 


than 80% of the fountains and the water from 11% 
of them contained streptococci, althcugh none were 
found in the water supplied to the 18 buildings in which 
the fountains were located. The infection was due to 
contact between the lips of users and the structure of 
the fountains, or to water falling back from lips to 
fountains, owing to vertical discharge of the jet. 

To keep lips away from the fountain structure and 
water from falling back on it, and to prevent water from 
being retained in fountains with cup- or ring-shaped 





TESTS SHOWED 80% OF THESE FOUNTAINS TO BE 
INFECTED WITH STREPTOCOCCI 


depressions, the fountain shown herewith was designed. 
Three bacterial tests showed no streptococci on either 
the fountain or the water discharged from it. The 
study here outlined is reported in detail in a 
paper by H. A. Whittaker, director of the Division of 
Sanitation, Minnesota State Board of Health (Reprint 
No. 397, Public Health Reports, Washington, D.C.). 
George W. Putnam assisted in the investigation. 
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Events and Economics of the War | 
ESNIUUNLUUUUUUUOUAU.UUUUUONOEUULL SULA vcU ATU 


A heavy blow against the I. W. W. has been struck 
by the Government in the indictment and arrest of over 
200 prominent members of the organization on a charge 
of seditious conspiracy. The leader Haywood was held 
in $25,000 bail. The campaign for the second Liberty 
Loan has begun with the objective of raising a mini- 
mum of $3,000,000,000. The Trading-with-the-Enemy 
act has become law, incidentally placing in the Presi- 
dent’s hands the long-sought power of censorship over 
the press. The creation of an Aircraft Production 


‘Board of nine members has been approved of by Con- 


gress. The Senate passed the $8,000,000,000 deficiency 
bill and adopted the War Revenue bill unanimously as 
amended in conference. San Francisco ship strikers 
have been ordered back to work; coal miners in 
the central field have demanded an increase in 
wages. The President has fixed the retail price 
of coal. Hundreds of German messages passed through 
Swedish channels have been turned over to the Argen- 
tine ambassador by Secretary Lansing. 

The British have defeated the Turks beyond Bagdad, 
capturing a general and 4000 men; further advance was 
made by Haig east of Ypres. In France, Bolo Pasha, a 
native Frenchman, has been arrested as head agent for 
German propaganda. The Italians have driven the 
Austrians from heights in the Isonzo sector. In Russia, 
the conflict between contending factions goes on. In 
Argentina, President Irigoyen has so far prevented a 
declaration of war against Germany; a strong sentiment 
for neutrality is said to be growing. 





Steel Men Receive Instructions 
on Priority 


Twenty-five thousand circulars, giving instructions as 
to priority in orders and work for all individuals and 
firms engaged in the production of iron and steel and 
in the manufacture of articles and implements there- 
from, have been sent by Judge Lovett to manufacturers 
in all parts of the United States. 


The War Industries Board divided industry into three 
classes, directing that preference in transportation of iron 
and steel and their products be given to them in the order 
of their importance as related to the conduct of the war. 
Class A, comprising war work, comes first; Class B, com- 
prising industries indirectly related to the war, second; and 
Class C, comprising all other industries, last. 

War orders of the Allies will be placed in Class A, as will 
those of the United States. Contracts already placed by 
the War or Navy departments or by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will be placed in subdivision Al. Orders already 
placed by the Allies will be put in A2. Orders and work in 
Class A will take precedence irrespective of the date the 
orders are given. Both Classes A and B will be divided into 
subdivisions, as Al, A2, A3, A4, etc., each comprising orders 
within its class which are regarded respectively as of greater 
moment. All materials required in the manufacture of an 
article will be classed with the article itself. : 

Certificates will be issued on application specifying the 
classification of the work. Certificates of a subsidiary 
nature will be issued on request for the as of mate- 
rial and articles required in the manufacture of the com- 
modity ordered. Applications for Class A certificates will 


be made by the contracting officer of the United States 

department making the purchase and in the case of the 

Allies by their agents. Applications for subsidiary certifi- 

cates covering materials for Class A work will be made by 

the producer. Applications for Class B certificates will be 

— ad purchasers, as will subsidiary certificates in 
ass B. 





Government Will Purchase Nitrate 


Ten million dollars was recently appropriated by Con- 
gress for the purpose of securing nitrate of soda, at 
the discretion of the President, and supplying it to 
farmers at cost for cash. In regard to this the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has made the following announce- 
ment: 


It is proposed to coérdinate all the Government purchases 
of Chilean nitrate for this country through the purchasing 
committee of the War Industries Board, under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Mr. Baruch, so that there will be no com- 
petitive bidding for this material. The price of 
nitrate on board ship in Chile has greatly increased within 
recent months without justification. Shipping rates also 
have increased. The increase is due in part to unfounded 
statements regarding the demand for Chilean nitrate for 
munitions purposes and for fertilizer, especially in connec- 
tion with the, $10,000,000 recently appropriated by Congress 
to purchase nitrate of soda. As a matter of fact, the de- 
mands of this country for nitrate of soda will be smaller 
than heretofore. The quantity which may be pur- 
chased for fertilizer use under the special appropriation of 
Congress will not be an addition to the quantity normally 
used, but will simply take the place in part of quantities 
heretofore supplied to the farmers through private agencies. 


Incorrect rumors caused by this announcement have 
led the Secretary of War to issue the following: 


Statements having appeared in certain publications indi- 
cating that the United States is intending to make at once 
very large purchases of sodium nitrate for the purpose of 
immediately establishing a war reserve of 500,000 tons of 
that material, the Secretary of War authorizes the denial 
of such intention. No such large purchases have been made 
or are contemplated, but, on the contrary, practically all 
the sodium nitrate which it has been planned to procure for 
the gradual building up of the war reserve, which has been 
in progress for years, has already been contracted for. 





Garfield Rules on Coal Traffic 


The following rulings on coal-traffic questions have 
been made public by the Fuel Administrator, Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield: 


Operators who maintain their own’ sales department, 
whether in their own name or under a separate name, and 
dispose of coal directly to the dealer or consumer are not 
to be regarded as “jobbers” and may not charge the jobber’s 
commission specified in the President’s proclamation of 
Aug. 23. . 

Free coal shipped from the mines subsequent to the pro- 
mulgation of the President’s order shall reach the dealer at 
the price fixed in the President’s order, plus only a proper 
jobber’s commission (if purchased through a jobber) and 
transportation charges, provided, however, that in n° case 
shall the jobber’s commission exceed 15c. per ton of 2000 
pounds. = 

Coal from wagon mines or coal delivered from mines 
direct to the consumer by wagon or truck may be sold at 
the President’s price, plus a sum representing the cost of 
hauling. 
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Coal bought by a railroad for its own use as fuel, from 
a wagon mine, may be sold at the President’s price, plus 
a sum representing the cost of hauling. 

If the claim is made that any specific coal has been ac- 
quired by the dealer in accordanec with a bona fide contract, 
enforceable at law, existing prior to the date of the order 
of the President applicable thereto, the burden of proof is 
upon the dealer and other parties to the contract to estab- 
lish these facts. 


The effect of the President’s proclamation upon coal 
rolling when the proclamation was issued is to be de- 
cided by first ascertaining whether or not the title had 
passed from the operator to the consignee at the time 
the proclamation became effective. 





Second Liberty Loan Launched 


The terms of the second Liberty Bond issue have 
been announced by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Subscriptions were opened on Oct. 1. The amount that 
is offered is unlimited, with $3,000,000,000 as a mini- 
mum. The total issue will be for $3,000,000,000 plus 
one-half the amount of the oversubscription. The 
bonds will mature in 25 years and are redeemable, at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 10 years. 
They will be issued in denominations of $50 and 
multiples of $50 and will bear interest at 4%, payable 
semi-annually, on Nov. 15 and May 15. The terms of 
payment are 2% upon application, 18% Nov. 15, 40% 
Dec. 14, and 40% Jan. 15, 1918. Bonds of this issue 
may be converted into bonds of any succeeding issue 
bearing a higher rate of interest than 4%, during the 
period of the war, if such conversion is made within 
six months of the issue of the higher rate bonds. 





Coal Miners Again Ask Raise 


Demands for wage increases of 25 to 70% have been 
made by representatives of the coal miners in the 
central competitive field. Specifically they call for (1) 
an increase of 15c. a ton for pick and machine mining 
at all basing points; (2) the percentage of advance 
granted in machine mining to be applied to all differen- 
tials existing between thick.and thin veins; (3) an ad- 
vance of $1.90 a day for all day men; (4) a 20% ad- 
vance on all yardage and dead work. 

The demands have been refused by the operators, who 
have conferred with the miners’ representatives, on the 
ground that it was impossible to grant them unless the 
Government revised the prices on bituminous coal. A 
plea for efforts to obtain a maximum production of coal 
during the war was made by the Fuel Administrator, 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, at the conference. No decision 
has been reached. Although the advances asked are only 
for the central district, the wage scale operative in this 
field serves as a standard for the rest of the country. 





Dangers of Bureaucracy 


The increasing Federal control over business will 
necessarily expand:the Government’s payroll and create 
hordes of officials of varying importance and of equally 
varying efficiency. Of course, an increase in salary ex- 
penditure is no cause for worry to this multi-billionaire 
nation, especially when it is obtaining genius for but a 
dollar a year in so many cases. But a situation such as 
is said to exist in England at present may well be viewed 
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with alarm. There, if we may believe the London cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, one is ever 
in danger of stubbing his toe over the omnipresent 
official. 


Dislike of bureaucracy has ordinarily been a British 
characteristic. Little did the Briton imagine that a day 
would ever come when many of his own compatriots would 
lament that England was herself fast developing into an 
official-ridden country. Yet that is precisely what is hap- 
pening now. Lord H. remarked the other day in parlia- 
mentary debate that new officials seemed about as numerous 
as iron crosses in Germany. 

This immense expansion of the civil service has been one 
of the inevitable results of the war. The emergency has 
compelled the Government to lay a restrictive and regu- 
lating hand upon almost everything. “Control,” in detail, 
as well as om a large scale, has been one of the watchwords 
of wartime, and you cannot control the citizen’s activities 
in so many directions, without setting up a huge body of 
controllers. The functions of most of the old Government 
departments have been enlarged and many new departments 
have been created. There have been instituted a Ministry of 
Munitions, a National Service Ministry, a Ministry of Food 
Production, a Ministry of Food Control, a Labor Ministry, 
a Pensions Ministry, a Ministry of Shipping and, latest of 
all—but who will confidently say it will be the last?—a 
Ministry of Reconstruction. Each of them has had to find 
headquarters of its own and to organize an adequate staff 
for its operations. 

What is happening in some instances was thus described 
not long ago by a city correspondent of the Times: “firms 
of the highest standing,” he said, “have no objection to very 
heavy taxation—they know that the war has to be paid for 
—but they do object very strongly to the transfer of bus- 
inesses, which have taken generations to build up, into the 
hands of officials, the qualifications of some of whom are 
being strongly criticized. It is worth remembering that the 
firms have assumed obligations toward those of their staffs 
who are now serving with the forces, and while business 
after business is being transferred to Government hands, 
their income derived from legitimate enterprise is ceasing.” 





Procedure in Controlling Exports 
of Gold and Silver 


A statement has been issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board in regard to the export control of coin, currency 
and bullion. As to exports of gold and silver it reads: 


It will be the general policy of the board not to authorize 
the exportation of gold unless the shipment applied for is 
shown to be connected in a direct and definite way with a 
corresponding importation of merchandising for consump- 
tion in the United States, but in any case authorization wiil 
be granted only where the exportation of gold in payment 
for such merchandise is found to be compatible with public 
interest. . . . 

Applications for the exportation of silver bullion and 
silver coin of foreign mintage will in general be approved 
by the Federal Reserve Board upon recommendation of the 
Federal Reserve bank with which the application is filed. 


Travelers leaving the country may carry American 
silver dollars, subsidiary silver coins and silver certifi- 
cates not to exceed $200 for each adult; gold coin or 
certificates not to exceed $200 for each adult. 





To Requisition Merchant Vessels 


Every American merchant vessel of more than 2500 
tons dead-weight capacity available for ocean service 
will be requisitioned by the Government on Oct. 15, the 
Shipping Board has announced. In most instances, ex- 


cept where required for actual Government service, 
the ships, it was said, will be turned back to their own- 
ers for operation on Government account subject at all 
times to any disposition the Shipping Board may direct. 

Within less than six months virtually every one of the 
458 American vessels now available for ocean service, 
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including regular liners, will be either in the service of 
supplying American troops and warships abroad or in 
trades considered vital to the conduct of the war. The 
intention of the Government is to replace ships drawn 
from regular trade routes and from the coastwise serv- 
ice with neutral tonnage, for which negotiations now are 
pending with neutral governments. Foreign ships will 
be admitted into the coastwise service by suspension 
of the coastwise shipping laws. A bill to make this sus- 
pension possible is before Congress. 





Oil Legislation in Great Britain 


The possibility of developing oil in commercial quan- 
tities in Great Britain has been so impressed upon the 
British Government that a bill, known as the Petroleum 
(production) bill, was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on Aug. 15. Its declared object, according to the 
Mining Journal (London), is to “vest all petroleum in 
the Government.” The nationalization of mines in Great 
Britain, already effected, has hitherto been represented 
as a purely temporary movement, but, continues the 
Journal “such a development as that now presented sug- 
gests that it may not be altogether easy to revert to 
the status quo ante after the war.” The waste of 
capital and oil, as well as the depletion of fields, caused 
by private competitive drilling, has apparently been 
impressed upon the Government by its American 
advisers. 

The bill, as abstracted by the Journal, places in the 
hands of the Government all rights to “get” petroleum 
and to lease and define petroliferous areas; it provides 
for the payment of oil obtained within the defined zone 
by fixed royalties. It also prescribes the terms and 
conditions under which operators must work, in accord- 
ance with schemes to be fixed by the Board of Trade, 
and sets up the machinery necessary for the purpose. 
During the war, work must be done under the Defense 
of the Realm act. After the war the acquisition of sur- 
face on which to drill or to erect works may be made 
under those provisions, by private bill or by provisional 
order. 





Referendum on Price Control] 


A referendum to ascertain business opinion on price 
control is being sent forth by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which carries a committee 
recommendation that the National Chamber favor addi- 
tional legislation to create authority to control prices 
during the war. It is recommended that this authority 
should be extended to all articles which have import- 
ance in basic industries as well as in war, and which 
enter into the necessaries of every-day life; to raw 
materials and finished products; to the prices the public 
pays as well as those paid by the Government; that it 
should be administered by a small executive board ap- 
pointed by the President. 

It is also recommended that an agency working in 
harmony with the board controlling prices should have 
authority to distribute available supplies to those pur- 
chasers whose needs are most directly related to the 
public welfare; and that each leading industry and 
trade should create a committee to represent it in con- 
ference and to advise with these agencies and the board. 
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Army Motor Truck Standardized 


The designing of the new standardized military truck 
which must meet the field-transportation problem of 
modern warfare, has been completed, the Secretary of 
War has announced. A sample chassis, representing the 
efforts of about two score truck specialists, will be ready 
by the middle of October. The new truck will be made 
in two models, class A and class B. The engine used in 
the two will be the same in design, except for slight dif- 
ferences in cylinder bore, pistons, piston parts, and rig- 
gings. Interchangeability of parts will be possible to a 
large degree. Class A model will have an actual com- 
mercial capacity of three tons and the class B model one 
of five tons. Both trucks will have a two-wheel drive with 
a speed requirement of 14 and 12 miles respectively for 
classes A and B. The adaptability of the new trucks 
to commercial as well as military uses is indicated by 
arrangements now being made by a number of manu- 
facturers to produce them for commercial purposes. 





Mail Delivery by Airplanes 


All military airplanes and motor vehicles not service- 
able for war purposes or which, after the war, may be 
dispensed with for such use will be turned over to the 
Post-Office Department, if Congress acts favorably upon 
the joint recommendation of the Postmaster General and 
the Secretary of War, already approved by the Presi- 
dent. Airplane mail routes will be established in this 
country, if this authority is obtained, as soon as any 


machines are turned over to the department. Italy and 


France both have aérial mail routes, the former to 
Sardinia and the latter to Corsica. Italy is said to 
be able to deliver in this way 500 lb. of mail in two 
hours. Discarded motor trucks will in like manner be 
used in the parcel-post service. 





Inflation and High Prices 


World inflation, as one of the causes of world ad- 
vance in prices, is discussed in the current issue of 
The Americas issued by the National City Bank of New 
York. The author of the article, O. P. Austin, the bank’s 
statistician, calls attention to the fact that world money 
and world “promises to pay” money have enormously 
increased during the period in which prices have been 
so rapidly advancing. World currency, he says, has in- 
creased 80% since 1913, world national obligations 
142%, and world population only 24%, while prices of 
commodities show advances ranging from 60 to 100% 
in the same period. 





Larger Mint Capacity Urged 


Methods to increase capacity of mints for coining 
subsidiary silver were discussed at a conference in San 
Francisco, on Sept. 13, by heads of various mints and 
superintendents of Government refineries. Dr. R. B. 
Baker, director of mints at Washington, presided. Gen- 
eral revision of working schedules, ways and means of 
increasing coinage and revision of assay methods were 
among the subjects for discussion. The conference was 
said to be the outcome of the advance in silver 
quotations. 
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Industrial News from Washington 
2 By PAUL WOOTON, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT Z 
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Exports Board Conservation List 


A complete list of the commodities forming what 
the Export Administrative Board terms its conserva- 
tion list has been announced as follows: 


Acetone, alcohol, aluminum, ammonia salts, ammonia 
nitrate, anhydrous ammonia, animal fats, arsenate of lead, 
arsenate of soda, boiler tubes (iron and steel), boring mills, 
vertical, 42 in. and larger, butter, carbolic acid (phenol), 
castor oil and castor beans, caustic soda, chrome nickel 
steel, cotton linters, cotton-seed oil, cyanide of sodium, 
ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, ferrovanadium, flax, food- 
grains (including, among others, wheat, barley, corn, rice, 
oats and rye); glycerin, iron and steel plates, including ship 
boiler, tank and other iron and steel plates % in. thick and 
heavier and wider than 6 in., whether plain or fabricated; 
lard, lard compound, lathes with 30 in. swing and larger, 
mercury salts, nitrate of soda, nitric acid, nitric salts, oil- 
well casing, oil cake, oil-cake meal, phosphoric acid, phos- 
phorus, pig iron, planers, metal working, 36 in. wide and 
larger; potash and chlorate of potash, potassium salts, 
saltpeter, scrap iron, scrap steel, search lights and ¢en- 
erators (suited for army and navy use), soaps, sodium 
sulphite, spiegeleisen, stearine and stearic acid, steel billets, 
steel blooms, steel ingots, steel sheet bars, steel slabs, sugar, 
sulphate of ammonia, sulphur and sulphuric acid, superphos- 
phate, tallow, tinplate, toluol, tungsten, vegetable oils, wire- 
less apparatus, wheat, wheat flour, wool rags. 

Conservation of the articles on the list is neces- 
sary, the Board announces, on account of the limited 
supply and the needs of the United States, in order that 
it may prosecute the war advantageously. Exceptions 
vill be made, however, when supplies of these articles 
are destined for actual war purposes or when they will 
contribute directly to the same end. In certain unusual 
cases, when export of these commodities will aid in the 
immediate production of important articles required by 
the United States, licenses will be granted. The Board 
is discouraging applications by telegraph for licenses. 
It has been announced that no preference will be given 


telegraphic applications. 


Census of Engineers and Chemists 
Completed 


In connection with the census of mining engineers and 
chemists, undertaken by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, in coéperation with the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and the American Chemical Society, 
the Bureau has analyzed the returns in a forthcoming 
publication. Of the 22,000 names which have been clas- 
sified 15,000 are of men affiliated with chemical indus- 
tries and 7500 are of those engaged in mining. The re- 
turns show that 1840 of the mining engineers have had 
actual mining experience in gold and silver mines; 1758 
in copper mines; 1795 in coal mines; 1384 in lead and 
zinc mines; 842 in iron mines and 1045 have specialized 
in petroleum geology. 

A separate classification was made of mining engi- 
neers, who have had more than one year’s experience 
in a foreign country. Mexico leads this list with 679. 
Canada is in second place with 384. South America 
comes third with 241. Other countries in the list are 
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as follows: Africa, 74; Australasia, 46; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 7; Central America, 74; Cuba, 68; Belgium, 6; Den- 
mark, 1; France, 23; Great Britain, 116; Germany, 61; 
Holland, 2; Italy, 5; Norway and Sweden, 19; Russia, 
25; Spain, 7; Switzerland, 8; Far East, 105; Greenland, 
3; India, 11; Newfoundland, 7; West Indies, 17. 





Defense Council Committees 
Reassured as to Status 


In view of an official statement issued by the Council 
of National Defense, members of its committees, who 
felt some uneasiness as to their status since the enact- 
ment of the food-control law, have been reassured and 
those who had submitted tentative resignations have 
agreed to continue to serve. The Defense Council’s 
statement is as follows: 


The function of all advisory or codperative committees 
of industry of the Council of National Defense is to advise 
and furnish information to the Director of the Council of 
National Defense, the War Industries Board, or members 
thereof, when called upon to do so or upon the committee’s 
own initiative, regarding industries in their relation to the 
war needs of the United States and the Allied Governments. 

In view of Section 3, of the Food Control Law, of Aug. 10, 
1917, it will be seen that in making recommenda- 
tions regarding contracts or orders, every member, agent 
or employee interested as defined in the law, must not only 
make a written disclosure of his interest to his own com- 
mittee but also himself disclose such interest in writing to 
persons or bodies receiving his or his committee’s recom- 
mendation. Furthermore, the disclosure must be 
made whether or not members participate in their com- 
mittee’s recommendations or actions. 





Further Price Increase Needed To 
Stimulate Manganese Mining 


An increase of 20% in the price of manganese ores 
would result in many western properties being able to 
double their production. This is one of the conclusions 
formed by J. B. Umpleby, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, who just has returned to Washington after 
an examination of manganese deposits at Leadville and 
Red Cliff, Colo., Phillipsburg, Mont., Pioche, Nev., Silver 
City, N. M., and Shumla, Texas. The inquiry was 
particularly concerned with the reserves of ore in these 
districts and reports will be immediately prepared for 
publication. 

Ten producers at Leadville are shipping ores running 
from 20 to 25% Mn. This ore contains from 25 to 30% 
Fe. Shipments of 500 tons per day are being made of 
material of that grade. At Red Cliff, Colo., a consider- 
able tonnage of manganiferous ores occurs under a 
heavy outcrop and has been partially developed. This 
material is of satisfactory grade and only a slight ad- 
vance in the present price will make its extraction 
profitable. Phillipsburg is shipping more high-grade 
manganese ores suitable for making ferromanganese 
than any other district in the United States. These ship- 
ments are going to Chicago, IIll., to Birmingham, Ala.. 
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to Pittsburgh and to electric furnaces on the Pacific 
coast. The ore runs better than 40% Mn, contains less 
than 5% Fe and 12 to 20% SiO,, Mr. Umpleby finds. 
There are 17 operators in the district, having a com- 
bined output of 500 tons a day. 

At Pioche a large tonnage of ore suitable for making 
spiegeleisen is available but its value as a flux, to- 
gether with its lead and silver content, makes its sale to 
smelteries more profitable. At Silver City ore is being 
recovered in considerable quantities from surface cuts. 
It averages 16% Mn and 35% Fe and is low in silica. 
Mr. Umpleby believes that the successful use of spiegel- 
eisen at some of the steel mills is certain to lead other 
steel makers to resort to its use and that this will in- 
crease the demand for low-grade manganiferous ores, 
thereby stimulating mining operations in the mangan- 
ese-producing districts of the West. 





Assessment Bill Passed 


Suspension of annual assessment work on mining 
claims during 1917 and 1918 is provided in a bill which 
is now before the President for his signature. The 
bill as it passed the Senate suspended all annual as- 
sessment work on mining claims during the war with 
Germany; the bill as it passed the House limited the 
suspension to the year 1917. The conferees effected a 
compromise whereby the suspension of the work was 
limited to the two years. It is understood that the bill 
meets the President’s approval and will be signed by 
him within the next few days. The important sections 
of the bill now read as follows: 


That in order that labor may be most effectively used in 
raising and producing those things needed in the prosecution 
of the present war with Germany, that the provision of 
Sec. 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States which 
requires on each mining claim located, and until a patent 
has been issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of labor 
to be performed or improvements to be made during each 
year, be and the same is hereby suspended during the years 
1917 and 1918. 

Provided, that every claimant of any such mining claim 
in order to obtain the benefits of this resolution shall file 
or cause to be filed in the office where the location notice 
cr certificate is recorded on or before Dec. 31, of each of the 
years 1917 and 1918, a notice of his desire to hold said min- 
ing claim under this resolution. 

Provided further that this resolution shall not apply to 
oil placer locatior =z claims and this resolution shall not be 
deemed to amend or repeal the publication, entitled “Joint 
Resolution To Relieve the Owners of Mining Claims Who 
Have Been Mustered Into the Military or Naval Service of 
the United States as Officers or Enlisted Men From Per- 
forming Assessment Work During the Term of Such Serv- 
ice,” approved July 17, 1917. 





Metal Exports Show Large Increase 


Exports of zinc manufactures during the year ended 
June 30 were $66,108,586, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. This compares 
with $406,208, the value exported in the fiscal year 
which euded in 1914. Copper and copper manufactures 
exported in the same fiscal years were $322,284,174 in 
1917, as compared with $146,222,556 in 1914. Aluminum 
exports in the fiscal year ending in 1917 were valued at 
$20,299,982 as compared with $1,101,920 in 1914. Lead 
and its manufactures show an increase from $4,122,007 
to $16,563,290. 
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New Railroad Laws Recommended 


The following referenaum on proposed railroad legis- 
lation is being submitted to members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: 

(1) That provision be made for federal regulation of 
the issuance of railroad securities; (2) that Congress 
pass a general railroad incorporation law under which 
all railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may organize; (3) 
that if Congress passes a railroad incorporation law, all 
railroad carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, both those now existing 
and those hereafter to be created, be required to organ- 
ize under this law; (4) in view of the fact that conflict 
has arisen with respect to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over intrastate rates, even 
though such rates affect interstate commerce, the com- 
mittee recommends that the Commission be given 
authority by statute to regulate intrastate rates when 
those rates affect interstate commerce. 





Work at Northwest and Moscow 
Experiment Stations 


An ore-dressing laboratory has been established at 
the Northwest experiment station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Two flotation machines, a ball mill, 
a jig and a table have been installed. Work on copper- 
nickel ores will be the first undertaken. What is said 
to be a rapid and accurate method of determining tin in 
tin scrap has been developed at this station. Ore-dressing 
equipment also has been installed at the Moscow station. 





Katahdin Pyrrhotite as a Source of 
Sulphuric Acid 


Pyrrhotite deposits in the Katahdin region of Maine 
are regarded with some favor by those who have re- 
cently examined them for the Government. Large 
quantities of pyrrhotite containing 30% sulphur are 
available and cheap transportation is offered by return- 
ing coal barges. It seems, therefore, that the deposits 
may be worked ag a profit. 


To Examine Black Hills Tin 


An examination of the tin deposits of the Black Hills 
of South Dakota—as thorough as can be made before 
snows render further work impossible—has been or- 
dered by the United States Bureau of Mines. It is 
hoped to determine if tin can be mined under present- 
day conditions of high-priced tin and improved milling 
methods. Particular attention is to be given to the 
northern hills. The work will be conducted by Thomas 
R. Barley and R. R. Hornor, of the Bureau’s staff. 








Potash Bill Signed 


The Potash bill has been sigend by the President. 
No conference on it was asked by the Senate and it was 
accepted as amended by the House and promptly sent 
to the President. As it was known that he would sign 
the bill, active efforts looking to the production of pot- 
ash from Searles Lake had already begun. 
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The Price for Copper 


HE main thing about the price of 234c. for copper is, 

of course, whether it is going to produce the neces- 
sary supply. Profits, taxation, bond issues, everything 
else, are subordinate to production. Unless there be the 
necessary supply of coal, iron, copper and other com- 
modities, neither we nor our Allies can carry on the 
war. 

We are doubtful whether the price of 233c. is going 
to produce all the copper that is needed. It is certain 
that the copper production of North America in 1917 is 
going to be less than it was in 1916. So much time has 
been lost, owing to the labor troubles, that it is im- 
possible to make up for it. Even if there had been 
no labor troubles, the capacity of our mines, mills, 
smelteries and refineries had already been so strained 
that it is doubtful if further increase in production 
could have been expected. 

The present disorganization of the machinery of our 
industry is likely to have an adverse effect upon our 
getting raw material from other countries. It is true 
that there is nowhere else whither producers in South 
America can now send their copper for refining, and it 
may be argued that they will have to accept our price 
willy-nilly. But it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that costs of production have risen in those coun- 
tries, as elsewhere, that many of their producers have 
very high costs indeed, that their difficulties are further 
increased by the depreciation of American currency in 
their markets, and, finally, that the smelters and re- 
finers in this country who heretofore have bought their 
copper and paid them promptly for it may no longer be 
able to buy it at all, owing to inability to finance the 
transactions. The old machinery by which such busi- 
ness was conducted has been smashed and nobody yet 
knows if, how or when new methods can be devised. 

The rising prices for copper, beginning in 1915, did 
not succeed in forcing any stupenduous increase in the 
world’s production. Indeed, if it had not been that In- 
spiration and Chuquicamata at the outbreak of the war 
were just on the point of becoming producers, it is 
clear that the world would not, in 1916, have had copper 
enough. Except for those two new producers, the in- 
creased output was in the main derived from the ex- 
pansion of operations by the older concerns, most of 
whom, apparently, had reached their limits previous to 
our entry into the war. 

Time only will tell whether the price of 234c. is go- 
ing to afford copper enough. If it does not, our Gov- 
ernment will manifestly be obliged to raise the price. 
A dangerous thing in this system is that the knowledge 
as to whether the price ought to be raised may not be 
had until too late. It is unfortunate that throughout 
the discussion of the price question with regard to 
copper there was a failure to recognize that the ma- 
jor market for copper had never risen to an extravagant 
figure, not even by comparison with peaceful times, 
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and that the talk of extravagant figures was pure 
buncombe that ought not to have obtained credence in 
Washington and ought not subsequently to have been 
circulated with Government sanction, the Government 
having gratuitously assumed the position not of utter- 
ing a falsehood but rather of stating what was only a 
half-truth. And, finally, there was failure to recognize 
that the real price for copper in the major market did 
not succeed in stimulating production unduly, for, had 
it done so, there would have been an accumulation of 
stocks. We feel that in spite of all of its hearings, all 
of its advice, etc., our Government had but imperfect 
information respecting the true position of the copper 
industry. 





The Revenue Bill 


HE war-profits section of the new Revenue Bill was 

entirely rewritten in conference. In the rewriting 
its thought and language were made more confused than 
they were in the bill passed by the Senate. Nobody, ap- 
parently not even the conferees, knows now what it 
means. How any group of men possessing a high-school 
education could do such a thing is beyond comprehension. 
Even if Mr. Kitchin wanted to do it, how could a scholar 
in politics like Senator Lodge consent to it? The con- 
ferees’ report was adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives on Oct. 1, practically with its eyes shut. However, 
there was a little debate, in the course of which Repre- 
sentative J. Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania remarked 
that if Mr. Kitchin, one of the parents of the measure, 
desired “to leave the sylvan recesses of Scotland Neck, 
N. C., and go to New York, he could find ample employ- 
ment in explaining to gentlemen there whit the bill 
meant.” 

Out of the tangle of verbiage we are able (or think 
we are) to unravel the meaning with respect to mining 
companies, once the matter of their invested capital 
has been determined (which, however, is not going to 
be an easy thing). But, once their capital has been 
determined somehow, apparently they are allowed an ex- 
emption of 9% thereof; on net income between 9 and 
15% they will have to pay 20%; between 15 and 20% 
they will have to pay 25%; then 35% on the net income 
that figures between 20 and 25% of the capital; 45% 
on what falls between 25 and 33%; and 60% of the 
amount in excess of 33% of the capital. 

This is not an excess-profits tax at all. It is not a 
tax on profits due to the circumstance of war, but, as 
Otto H. Kahn has remarked, it is “an impost on all 
profits over an arbitrarily fixed return on capital em- 
ployed, and the arbitrarily fixed return is a percentage 
inordinately low and made still more inadequate by the 
definition of ‘capital employed’ in an excessively re- 
stricted sense.” 

To mining companies this is grossly unfair. Not 
only are the best of them entitled to a return of at 
least 10% upon real capital but, under the terms of 
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this bill, only a few of them will obtain the benefit of 
their real capital. Most of them were originally capi- 
talized at a low figure and have increased their capital 
by legitimate development without, however, writing it 
into their accounts. It is properly argued that, although 
a corporation may not have resold any of its properties 
since the original acquisition, nevertheless the undis- 
tributed interests in assets have been the subject of sale 
over and over again, to the extent that the stock has 
changed hands. The cost of a property, the capitaliza- 
tion, in such cases may be rightly regarded not as the 
original cost to the original owners but rather as the 
cost to the present owners. Thus the par value of the 
shares of the Utah Copper Co. is only $10, while their 
market value during 1917 has averaged over $100. Con- 
gress does not, however, recognize such ideas of capi- 
talization, and the operation of the new revenue bill is 
going to be grossly unjust to mining companies of small 
capital, like Utah, and are reasonable, by comparison 
only, with regard to companies, like Anaconda, that 
have a large capital. In determining what is capital 
under the terms of the law, there will be a wide ground 
for debate in the interpretation of what is “earned 
surplus and undivided profits used or employed in the 
business.” 

The entire subject of the new revenue bill, in so far 
as it relates to war profits, is too big and too complicated 
to be discussed in a single article. We shall have oc- 
casion to refer to it many times, for it is going to be 
a major matter in the economics of the mining industry. 


The Second Liberty Loan 


HE Second Liberty Loan, the campaign for which 

has begun, will further test the sincerity of America 
in the war. The first loan was hailed a success, but 
was it the response of deep-rooted patriotism or mere- 
ly the result of exploited emotionalism? The latter will 
not endure and the billions to be raised will not be 
forthcoming ff patriotism be lacking. But we know 
that it is not lacking. If all other evidence failed, the 
ease and orderliness with which the National Army is 
being created is sufficient proof. 

Answering those who maintain that America has no 
reason to be in the war, Secretary McAdoo, in a recent 
speech before the American Bankers’ Association, re- 
counted in detail the causes leading up to our entry into 
the struggle. Summing up, he said: 


We had to fight for our rights and so it is that we 
engaged in a righteous war—a war which we intend to 
bring to a successful issue by the organized might of this 
nation. We intend to match organization against organiza- 
tion, scienze against science, American skill against German 
skill, American valor against German valor, and I have not 
the shadow of a doubt that the victory will be complete. 

The first essential is money. . . . Our problem is two- 
fold: To supply essential credits to the Allied governments, 
because it is vital to the cause that their strength and credit 
shall be sustained; and, secondly, to meet our own require- 
ments. 


The new bonds bear 4% interest and are exempt from 
all taxes except state taxes, superincome, excess-profits 
and inheritance taxes. The first issue was exempt from 
such taxes. The change was made, said Mr. McAdoo, 
because should the Government “continue to exempt 
from supertaxes bonds issued during this war, the time 
would come when there would be created in this country 
a class of people of great wealth, enjoying great in- 
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comes wholly free from tax burden. A grave risk would 
be involved in such a policy.” 

The campaign is on and the best banking brain of 
the country is directing it. The loan must and will 
succeed. To quote Mr. McAdoo again, “The failure of a 
single issue of Government bonds would be worse for 
America than a disaster upon the field of battle. We 
must never let that happen.” 





The Zinc Committee 


HE Committee of Zinc producers that was organized 

at the beginning of the war to assist the Advisory 
Council of National Defense has resigned. The members 
of the committee felt that they had outlived their use- 
fulness, and also were doubtful respecting the legality 
of their status. The Lever Bill forbade manufacturers 
from acting in an advisory capacity to the Government 
and at the same time selling material to the Govern- 
ment. The Zinc Committee was, moreover, embarrassed 
by the situation in the zinc market, wherein the price 
for the metal has declined below cost of production in 
many cases, owing to the accumulation of unsold stock. 
The Zinc Committee did not feel that it could advise the 
Government to pay a price less than the cost of produc- 
tion, yet, on the other hand, it could not advise a price 
that would cover the cost of production when spelter was 
to be had for less in the open market. 

The committee of copper producers has already be- 
come a thing of the past, to all intents and purposes, and 
will be replaced by a committee whose sole function will 
be to distribute orders among the several producers. 
The Lead Committee has already been performing a 
similar duty. The Government is extremely desirous 
of having the assistance of the producers in such a 
way but insofar as playing any part in the negotiation 
of prices, the day of these subcommittees will soon be 
over. 





Exit the I. W. W. 


F the mining industry of the United States had such 

a means of expressing itself, it would unite with us 
in singing a hymn of joy over the arrest of the I. W. W. 
leaders, during the night of Sept. 28, on indictments 
charging seditious conspiracy, returned by a Federal 
grand jury. The hymn might become a public pean of 
congratulation over the subsequent news that William D. 
Haywood, who was held in $25,000, and other leaders, 
who were held in $10,000 each, were kept in jail on ac- 
count of inability to furnish bonds. 

The United States District Attorney’s office issued a 
statement on the I. W. W. activities, saying: 

The propaganda of the defendants consists of assertions 
that “We are going to take possession of the industries of 
this country; first, because we want them; second, because 
we are, in this crisis, possessed of the power to ‘put it over.’ 
In addition there is, running through all these endeavors, 
a pronounced opposition to the support of the war.” 

The above impresses us as being a very mild and 
thoroughly conservative statement of the case against 
the I. W. W. In its own constitution, songbooks and 
other publications, that criminal organization has de- 
clared itself as advocating murder, rape, the wanton 
destruction of property and the commission of nearly 
all the crimes on the calendar. 
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William D. Haywood, the leader of this wicked or- 
ganization, is one who is especially well known, but not 
favorably, to the mining industry of the United States, 
having been an erstwhile associate of Charles H. Moyer 
in the Western Federation of Miners. During their 
régime that organization was committed to a criminal 
career and it left a trail of murder, arson and general 
outrage through the Western states, which culminated in 
the assassination of Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, 
for which Moyer and Haywood were put on trial. One 
of their previous associates and tools—Harry Orchard 
—was a witness against them in the Steunenberg case. 
He charged Moyer and Haywood with being the direct 
instigators of the series of crimes that had stirred up 
the West, including the assassination of Governor 
Steunenberg. The jury in the case refused to credit 
Harry Orchard, and acquitted Moyer and Haywood, but 
many people in the mining industry have always 
been of the opinion that Harry Orchard told the truth. 
Sometime afterward Moyer and Haywood parted com- 
pany, Haywood directing his attention to the develop- 
ment of violence, while Moyer pretended to work in 
behalf of labor in more peaceful ways although he 
experienced (if he did not incite) stormy periods at 
Lake Superior and elsewhere. 

We hope that the Government will now see to it that 
Haywood is kept in a place where he will be unable to 
do more harm. It has been pointed out by officials of the 
Government that a large number of the men indicted 
with Haywood are natives of Austria but we regret to 
notice among the list a disagreeably large proportion of 
men of purely American names. 





Upkeep of Drill Steel 


Elsewhere in this issue we have published an article, 
by George H. Gilman, on an “Ideal Shop for Sharpening 
Drill Steel,” which will not only be of exceptional in- 
terest but also of specific adaptable value to all mine 
operators in connection with their problems of reducing 
the cost of machine-drill expense per ton of production. 
Mr. Gilman, as an engineer of wide experience in the 
field of machine drills and machine drilling, has given 
us an authoritative presentation of an important sub- 
ject, the outcome of long study and extensive research 
at the mine and in the factory. The best in labor-saving 
equipment that could be found in actual use through- 
out the mining districts of the country has been collect- 
ed, remodeled where advantageous, designed where mis- 
sing or insufficient and then classified, grouped and ar- 
ranged into one practical standard workshop designed 
to do one thing—that thing being the collecting, sort- 
ing, cutting, forging, gaging, tempering, inspection and 
redistribution of rock-drill steel so as to yield the best 
there is in drill bits and shanks on the greatest possible 
scale with the minimum amount of labor and time. 
Every progressive: mine manager must recognize the 
value of Mr. Gilman’s contribution to his needs, its ex- 
cellence and its value in practical adaptability to his 
conditions. A standard has been set for “doing our 
bit” at the mines. Everything has been given, floor 
plans, dimensions and details. Illustrations of special 
steel cars and all the equioment for each and every step 
in the process of turning out large quantities of per- 
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fectly forged and tempered drills have been provided, 
and the cycle of operations studied and standardized to 
eliminate every possible lost motion. This paper should 
be given serious attention by every mining engineer in 
the country. 


f 
i 


BY THE WAY 


The man who in stock exchange gambling indulges 
should buy on the breaks and sell out on the bulges, 
but be sure that you do not make any mistakes as 
to which are the bulges and which are the breaks. 





Up in the Minnesota iron country the Indolent Wards 
of Wilhelm, commonly known as I. W. W.’s, meditated 
fomenting a general strike. They did not meet with 
any great success, however, especially at Biwabik. Even 
the most ignorant of the miners quickly absorbed the 
meaning of the following notice: 


TO THE MINERS OF BIWABIK AND VICINITY 


Having duly considered all strike demands which have 
been made by anyone discontented in Biwabik, we have 
come to the conclusion that they are without merit, and we 
believe that the influence which is brought to bear upon 
those desiring to work is promoted by our public enemy. 

Therefore, as loyal citizens of Biwabik and of the United 
States, and as citizens desirous of maintaining the utmost 
efficiency of our Government in time of war, we desire to 
express ourselves as being entirely out of sympathy with 
any strike movement at this time. 

Furthermore, we feel that agitators are agents of our 
public enemy and should be dealt with as such. Our town 
is not large enough for agitators, meetings or parades, but 
our citizens are big enough to enforce the laws. 

BIWABIK COMMERCIAL CLUB 

(Of Which Every Loyal Citizen in Town Is a Member). 





Mark L. Requa, one of our distinguished mining en- 
gineers, is one of the “dollar-a-year” men who are help- 
ing Hoover in the food administration. Requa recently 
addressed the National Bankers’ Convention at Atlantic 
City. So strong an impression did he create that a vote 
of thanks was extended to him, an unusual honor. One 
banker arose and expressed the belief that food con- 
servation and food control were more important than 
selling Liberty Bonds. Mr. Requa, who was applauded 
again and again, paid high tribute to the “dollar-a- 
year” volunteers who are helping the Food Administra- 
tion solve its problems. From all parts of the country 
they came at a moment’s notice, dropping important 
enterprises, to work early and late at their desks in 
Washington. Herbert C. Hoover, Mr. Requa said, be- 
lieves that democracy and self-government in business 
are on trial. The business of the country is having an 
opportunity to operate under its own rules in furthering 
the Government’s activities. Thus far it has not been 
necessary in a single case to invoke the wide powers 
given to the President to commandeer products and fix 
prices. Mr. Requa urged the bankers to preach, when 
they return home, the merits of raising hogs, which, he 
said, were at present the country’s most valuable food 
product. Should the war end suddenly, there will be a 
plethora of wheat and sugar, but meats would be seri- 
ously short. Europe is confronted with the specter of 
starvation—making our own food regulation a matter of 
international importance. 
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September Mining Dividends 


Dividends disbursed in September, 1917, by mining 
companies reached a high total but amounted to a 
little less than in the same month last year. There were 
some increases but practically all of them were 
offset by a decrease in Butte & Superior from $6.25 per 
share to $1.25, and by the payments by companies last 
year which do not appear in the present list, such as 
Champion ($640,000), United Globe ($414,000), Cardiff 
($125,000), Utah Apex ($132,050), and Consolidated 
Interstate Callahan ($697,485). The last-named com- 
pany passed its dividend in September, the directors hav- 
ing decided on this course because of the war, increased 
cost of production, and war taxes, which make it ad- 
visable to build up a strong reserve. Payments by 43 
United States mining and metallurgical companies mak- 


United States Mining and Metallurgical 


Companies Situation Per Share Total 
Am. Sm. and Ref., com........... U. S.-Mex. $1.50 $914,970 
Am. Sm. and Ref., pfd............ U. S.-Mex. 1.75 875,000 
ee eS ee eee alif. .10 20,000 
Big Creek Leasing. a... 16 evs . 50 2,500 

Blackhawk Leasing...°........... Ida. .10 Rese 
Blockhouse, z. . .~ a> Wis. 1.00 20,000 
Bunker Hill & ‘Sullivan, ls. >. “ae. 50 163,500 
Butte & Su nes Benes eos + deh oo ee 1.25 362,746 
Caledonia, ene Scie 5 fins oe . 03 78,150 
Calumet & adn. Beas... Pease dot Ariz. 3.00 1,927,386 
Calumet & a 2 Exe biee so sich Ge 25.00 2,500,000 
<nO, ©... «+. ‘Mais esas ans 1ete us oc oat 2.56 2,174,950 
Copper Range, SG Reh Mich. 2.50 987,500 
Cresson, g.s...... Ns SageRigsre:a arom his Colo. 10 122,000 
PIER ID, Eis 5.5, wo bie pics easel Vt. 15 10,454 
SS SS ae Wash. .03 23,812 
Federal Min. & Sm., pfd.......... U.S. ‘vw 209,757 
RED 6655 5.<-5 8s 09% 6 Colo. . 03 45,000 
I che Sh os 5 faiuteh ei scunich io Ariz. .05 11,992 
PTE. aod twcessevnss Colo. .O1 16,500 
SS {are ere Ida. “45 150,000 
Homestake, g........ Be eh ee ahae 8. D. .65 163,254 
Internat. Nickel.................. U.S.-Can. 1.50 2,510,076 
NR MoS Donen a beeen wee thee t 1.50 4,170,874 
SPR, 2.4 2h es cea wh terete Wash. 01 12,917 
OO ee ee Wis. ae 6,000 
RE ook. 5 Fic ao ks mma ereAne Ariz. .50 120,000 
oe eae Nev. 1.00 1,999,457 
SMeentn MIMD... 6060600500005 Nev. .05 53,284 
PENNE occ ce dae cannes oe Calif. . 20 50,000 
Old Dominion, Bie a Along eee ra eee Ariz. 1.00 297,071 
Oroville Dredg : 6 Gea as ae .12 82,385 
Phelps, Dodge Corpn. Pores Tee U. S.-Mex 8 00 3,600,000 
Quincy, c. basse bau ORR olee & Mich. 5 00 550,000 
Ray Con., = TER DT eC ae: Ariz. 1 00 1,577,179 
ONG. tec usk obaecue Ida. 02 16,800 
IN MA 5. a. 55 os 6 0:0 sieiniy wince Mo. 1 25 1,761,952 
United Copper bce knee 01 10,000 
ee a re Ariz. 05 68,150 
} EE WEE, B. oc cescpces areca Ariz. 1.50 450,000 
Utah Con., c Utah 1 00 300,000 
Utah Copper Utah 3 50 5,685,715 
RS ea i Sas ok ch ie ots Colo. 07 70,000 
Yellow Pine, z. 1.. Nev. 03 30,000 
Yukon Gold, ESF chute on oat tk Alas. 07} 262,500 
Canadian, Mexican and So. 

American erent Situation Per Share Total 
Cerro de Pasco, c. SA, rae So. Am. $1 50 $999,999 
SEES. a pete lens sete eos 50 60,000 
Kerr i A tee ta eh. ie Ont. 25 150,000 
McIntyre Porcupine, Dead oh Ont. .05 180,514 
Mexico Mines of El Oro, g.s...... Mex. 1.68 302,400 
Mining Corpn. of Canada, s....... Ont. . 183 311,260 
North Am. Magnesite. ............ 2. 5.00 9,330 
Rambler-Cariboo, g..............- i. .01 17,500 
Utica Mines, 1.s..... ee B C. .02 32,000 

Holding Companies Situation Per Share Total 
Genera! Dev. AGE Wis erdts U. &. $2.00 $240,000 
Yukon-Alaska Trust.............. ...... 1.00 203,433 


* Liquidation payment 


ing public reports amounted to $34,463,831, as compared 
with $34,536,408 in the corresponding month last year. 

Canadian and Mexican companies paid $1,063,004 in 
September, 1917, and $899,678 a year ago. Dome Mines, 
which disbursed $200,000 last September, passed its 
dividend this year, the reason being the difficulties 
caused by the labor shortage. 

Holding companies paid $443,433 in September, 1917, 
and $1,583,492 last year, the difference being due main- 
ly to the dissolution of the Old Dominion Co., of Maine, 
which paid $880,059 last September. 
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The totals for the first nine months of the year are 
as follows: United States mining and metallurgical 
companies, $169,327,207; holding companies, $4,631,222; 
Canadian, Mexican, Central and South American com- 
panies, $15,094,720. 

It is interesting to note that the porphyry copper com- 
panies did not change the amount of their quarterly dis- 
bursements but designated them differently. In the 
case of the September dividends and also those of July 
the terms “regular” and “extra” were dropped and a 
certain portion was distributed as a return of capital. 
Details of September dividends were as follows: Utah 
Copper, regular quarterly of $1.75 and capital distribu- 
tion of $1.75; Chino, regular quarterly of $1.25 and 
capital distribution of $1.25; Ray Consolidated, regular 
quarterly of 50c. and capital distribution of 50c.; Nevada 
Consolidated, regular quarterly of 50c. and capital dis- 
tribution of 50c. Kennecott Copper Corporation also 
did not change the amount of its dividend ($1.50) but 
designated 75c. of it as capital distribution. 





Minerals Separation Denies Allegations 


Minerals Separation North American Corporation has 
made the following statement, denying charges that it 
is controlled by German interests: 


This corporation was organized under the laws of the 
State of Maryland in December, 1916, with the full consent 
of the British government specially obtained in September, 
1916, as the successor of Minerals Separation American 
Syndicate (1913), Ltd., a British company. The directors 
of Minerals Separation North American Corporation are, 
and have been since organization; John Ballot, chairman 
and managing director of Minerals Separation, Ltd., and 
chairman and managing director of the former Minerals 
Separation American Syndicate (1913), Ltd.; S. Gregory, 
director of Minerals Separation, Ltd., and vice-chairman 
and managing director of the former Minerals Separation 
American Syndicate (1913), Ltd.; Frank Altschul, partner 
of the firm of Lazard Freres and an officer in the American 
Ordnance. These are the only directors and they have 
absolute control of the affairs of the company. 

Until August, 1916, the British company, Minerals Sepa- 
ration American Syndicate (1913), Ltd., was represented 
in America by agents with the special authority of the 
British government. As an incident of the organization of 
the present American corporation that agency and repre- 
sentation were discontinued. There is not a single alien- 
enemy shareholder of the corporation. 

The policy of the company always has been, and now is, 
to encourage the production of metals and particularly those 
needed for war purposes. With the decisions now in favor 
of the corporation and its undoubted right to seek and 
obtain preliminary injunctions against infringers it has 
refrained from doing so solely for the purpose of not ham- 
pering the industry and not reducing the output of metals 
so vital to the successful operation of the Allied powers. 
A recent example is the consent that has been given to the 
continuance of infringement by the Butte & Superior Min- 
ing Co. until the termination of the suit against that com- 
pany. The court had adjudged the absolute right of Min- 
erals Separation to an injunction but it was stated by 
counsel for Minerals Separation that if this injunction would 
cause a shutdown of the defendant’s mill, the plaintiff would 
consent to such terms as would permit defendant’s infring- 
ing operations to continue pending the termination of the 
suit. The defendant admitted that the injunction would 
cause a shutdown and the only question debated was what 
these terms should be. 

The court ordered the filing of a bond for $2,500,000 and 
the monthly deposit in court of all profits from operations 
of the defendant. A few days later it was stated by the 
president of the Butte & Superior Mining Co. that the bond 
ordered by the court could not be obtained and it was sug- 
gested that in lieu of the bond the defendant should submit 
to an injunction against disposing of its assets otherwise 
than in the ordinary course of its business pending the 
termination of the suit. This was consented to by Minerals 


Separation although it involved relinquishment of absolute 
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security for $2,500,000. This consent awaits the approval of 
the court and therefore no further particulars can be given 
at the present time. The company stands ready to license 
any and every responsible concern to utilize its process for 
the benefit of the Allies and to increase as much as possible 
the production of metals. 


It may be of interest to report that the Minerals 
Separation North American Corporation has about 275 
shareholders, of whom all are British subjects except 
four who are in America. The directors are Britishers 
except Frank Altschul who is now in the U. S. Ordnance 
Department. 


Wage Scale and Labor Conditions in 
Montana Copper Industry 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
There seems to be more or less misconception regard- 
ing labor conditions in Montana, particularly about the 
wages paid to men engaged in and about mines. How- 
ever, when facts are presented in a concrete form, many 
people will experience a yearning to be on the payroll of 
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companies will be pulled off.” Mr. Gillie turned down 
their proposition and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local No. 65, walked out. 

On June 12 a general strike was called among the 
miners in Butte. This strike was not very effective 
until picketing started. Both men and women among 
the Finns and Austrians started picketing and threat- 
ening until only about 50% of the men reported for work. 
About this time the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. of- 
fered the new scale of wages shown in the accompanying 
table. Conditions were improving when the more radi- 
cal element organized and went up to Anaconda, en- 
couraged by the promises of Jeannette Rankin, Congress- 
woman from Montana, who is reported to have 
told the unions that they were right and that if 
they stuck it out the Government would take over 
the entire works and pay them just what they 
desired. This radical element succeeded in getting 
the smelter men to quit and on Aug. 24 the smeltery was 
forced to shut down. This made it necessary for the 
mines in Butte to close because there was no place to 


COMPARATIVE SLIDING-SCALE WAGE RATE OF PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS AT THE MINES AND REDUCTIONS WORKS 
OF BUTTE, ANACONDA AND GREAT FALLS 


(Based on the Price per Pound of Electrolytic Copper at New York) 


Under 15e. and 17c. and 19c. and 2c. and 23c. and 25c. and 27c. and 29. and 
15e. Under 17e. Under 19%c. Under2le. Under 23c. Under 25e. Under27ce. Under29c. Under 31c.§ 
Oldt Newt Old New Old New Old New Old New Old New Old New Old New Old New 

Miners, all underground men engaged in 
MINING.....-. eee ee ee eee eee esses ++. $3.50 $3.50 $3.75 $4.00 $4.00 $4.25 $4.25 $4.50 $4.25 $4.75 $4.25 $5.00 $4.50 $5.25* $4.50 $5.50 $4.75 $5.75 
Miners in shaft, station cutting and winzes 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.75 4.75 5.00 4.75 5.25 4.75 5.50 5.00 5.75 5.00 6.00 5.25 6.25 

Blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, elec- 
tricians, boilermakers, painters....... 4.50 4.50 4.75 4.75 4.75 5.00 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.75 5.25 6.00 5.25 6.25 5.50 6.50 
Helpers for oraltamen.................%.0 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.75 4.25 5.00 4.25 5.25 4.50 5.50 
Hoisting engineers (first motion)........ 4.50 5.00 4.75 5.25 5.00 5.50 5.25 5.75 5.25 6.00 5.25 6.25 5.50 650 5.50 6.75 5.75 7.00 
Hoisting engineers (geared)............ 4.00 4.50 4.25 4.75 4.50 5.00 4.50 5.25 4.75 5.50 4.75 5.75 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.25 5.25 6.50 
Boiler ClOANOTB....cccccses ess cscccesee 34D 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.50 4.25 4.75 4.25 5.06 4.50 5.35 4.75 SSO 4.75 5.3 5.06 6.0 
Boiler cleaners’ helpers................. 3.00 3.50 3.25 3.75 3.25 4.00 3.50 4.25 3.50 4.50 3.75 4.75 4.00 5.00 4.00 5.25 4.25 5.50 
Diamond drill runners................- 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.75 4.50 5.00 4.75 5.25 4.75 5.50 5.00 5.75 5.00 6.00 5.25 6.25 
Stationary engineers.................. 4.00 4.50 4.25 4.75 4.50 5.00 4.50 5.25 4.75 5.50 4.75 5.75 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.25 5.25 6.50 
ENR ascetics cc Gaaa none oud aebe een 3.50 4.00 3.75 4.25 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.75 4.25 5.00 4.25 5.25 4.50 5.50 4.50 5.75 4.75 6.00 
Laborers, special. ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.50 4.00 3.50 4.25 3.75 4.50 3.75 4.75 4.00 5.00 4.00 5.25 4.25 5.50 
LADOFETB 2 oui ce vesesesorsecsccscess SOO 3.0O 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.56 3.56 3.73 3.56 626 3.5 642 4.0 4 40 ee fee ee 
Drivers, locomotive, surface............ 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.25 4.50 4.25 4.75 4.50 5.00 4.50 5.25 4.75 5.50 
PUMPMOMs 0.060. -ccecsccsscsccsessccese £0 6.95) 4.25 4.75 6.56 5.0 6250 5.2 4.0 3-30 42. Re 5. eee Tee ee see 
Ut CONN an ks osetia sce tees 5.00 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.75 5.50 6.00 5.75 6.25 5.75 6.50 6.00 6.75 6.00 7.00 6.25 7.25 
Stationtenders.................. 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.75 4.50 5.00 4.75 5.25 4.75 5.50 5.00 5.75 5.00 6.00 5.25 6.25 
Teamsters and stablemen............. 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.50 4.00 3.75 4.25 3.75 4.50 4.00 4.75 4.00 5.00 4.25 5.25 
Tool sharpeners............ 4.00 4.50 4.25 4.75 4.25 5.00 4.25 5.25 4.50 5.50 4.50 5.75 4.75 6.00 4.75 6.25 5.00 6.50 


* Heavy-faced type indicates the minimum-wage rate set by the agreement fixing the price of copper at 23}c. per pound. 
Under the columns ‘‘Old” are tabulated the rates in effect prior to July 1, 1917 


Under the columns “New” are tabulated the rates in effect from July 1, 1917, till the time the price of copper was fixed. : ; 
§ The schedule did not stop at 31c. but continued as per the foregoing increase at the rate of 25c. for each unit of advance in the market price of copper. 


such a concern as the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
accepting the generous rate of pay without a murmur of 
ingratitude. The complications which recently resulted 
in the shutting down of the Anaconda works were due to 
the usual machinations of organizers (more aptly 
termed disorganizers) who so constantly foment such 
interruptions of industry. 

The initial trouble was between the electrical men and 
the Montana Power Co. The men asked for $6 instead 
of $5 per eight-hour day and also for 534 days per week 
and other concessions. It seems that the Montana Pow- 
er Co. was reluctant to comply with all their requests. 
Through the union of the I. W. W. and other organiza- 
tions they got the mechanics of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. stirred up and this union then sent a com- 
mittee of three to present demands to John Gillie, gen- 
eral manager of the Anaconda company. The mines are 
buying power from the Montana Power Co. and the 
union evidently tried to use this fact as an argument, 
as they stated that their committee had been instructed 
to present the following demands: “Unless the mining 
companies will bring pressure to bear to have the Mon- 
tana Power Co. grant their demands, and the mining 
companies grant the demands recently made by the 
miners, the members of No. 65 employed by the mining 





store the ore. The Metal Trades Council, which is com- 
posed of 21 different unions, had passed on and accepted 
the new scale of wages offered by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., but, in spite of that, these individual unions 
violated the council ruling and walked out anyway. 

W. H. Rogers, the Federal mediator, came and in- 
vestigated conditions and on Sept. 11 a general meeting 
was held in Anaconda and the union voted to reconsider 
the offer of the new wage scale. As a result they ac- 
cepted this scale and at once they began signing cards re- 
questing to return to work (this in Anaconda at the 
smeltery), about 1800 having been signed when the com- 
pany decided to open up again. Work was resumed at 
Anaconda, Butte and Great Falls. It seems almost as- 
sured that German money has been very instrumental 
if not solely the cause of this unrest. 


Right To Drill Through Coal Mines has been established 
in the Circuit Court of Marion County, Illinois, by Judge 
Thomas Jett, in an injunction proceeding brought by the 
Chicago-Sandoval Coal Co. to restrain the Southwestern Oil 
Co. from drilling an oil and gas well through the mine. 
The case was dismissed with costs against the coal com- 
pany, on condition that the hole be drilled through one of 
the mine pillars that are permanently left to support the 
surface. 
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J. M. Lovejoy, geologist, with the Pro- 
ducers Oil Co. since 1916, has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant. 

G. P. Watson, metallurgist, has returned 
from Chile where he was connected with 
the Braden Copper Company. 


Frederick G. Clapp, chief of the petroleum 
division of the Associated Geological Engi- 
neers, is in Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Rush M. Hess, manager of the United 
Mines Co. of Arizona, is visiting in the 
East and will be in New York about Oct. 1. 


Thomas Neilson, metallurgist, lately re- 
turned from Siberia, will sail for the Philip- 
pines early in October on professional busi- 
ness, 

James S. Douglas, president of the United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., has gone to 
France to engage in active Red Cross 
work. 

J. N. Popham, who is operating the 
Abangarez Goldfields’ properties under 
lease in Costa Rica, arrived in New York 
on Oct. 

Victor Ziegler is the new head of the de- 
partment of geology and mineralogy at the 
Colorado School of Mines and M. F. Cool- 
baugh is professor of chemistry. 


Charles F. Williams, formerly with the 
Tonopah-Belmont Co., has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the Engineer Corps 
and is stationed at Fort Leavenworth. 


Duke of Devonshire, Governor General 
of Canada, is making a tour of the mining 
districts of northern Ontario—the first visit 
ever paid to this section by a governor- 
general. 

E. L. Hermann, engineer of the Hancock 
Consolidated Mining Co., at Hancock, 
Mich., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent, and F. C. Schwartzenberg, en- 
gineer. 

H. B. Pulsifer, formerly a member of the 
faculty of Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has been named professor of metal- 
lurgy of the Montana State School of Mines, 
Butte, Montana. 


Prof. W. G. Haldane has resigned his 
position in the department of metallurgy at 
the Colorado School of Mines to become 
associated with a company operating in 
the potash fields of Nebraska. 


A. A. Krogdahl, in charge of the Lake Su- 
perior car of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, has accepted a position as head of 
the safety department of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., at Virginia, Minnesota. 


Walter E. Segsworth, consulting engineer 
of Toronto, Ont., has been appointed ad- 
ministrator of the vocational department 
of the Military Hospitals Commission of 
Canada, with headquarters at Ottawa. 


G. E. Le Veque, engineer for the Interstate 
Iron Mining Co., at Virginia, Minn., has 
been appointed chief engineer on the Mesabi 
Range for the company. R. Johnson, of 
Hibbing, Minn., succeeds him at Virginia. 


Ritaro Hirato, H. Tojado and S. Yamaki, 
of Tokio, Japan, were visitors at the 
Washoe smeltery of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. at Anaconda, Mont., on 
Sept. 20. Mr. Hirato is a professor at the 
University of Tokio. 

R. 8S. Walker, chief engineer of M. A. 
Hanna & Co.,’s iron-ore properties, has 
been appointed consulting engineer for the 
company, with offices in Cleveland, Ohio. 
He will have supervision over the coal 
mines and furnaces as well as over the iron 
mines owned by the company. 


P. K. Lucke, formerly consulting mining 
engineer for the Cia. Minera de Pefioles 


and Cia. de Minerales y Metales, has re- 
signed his position with those companies 
and will resume independent practice at 
621 Bedell Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. He 
will be in Cuba in October on professional 
business. 





Obituary 


Cortlandt E. Palmer, a well-known min- 
ing engineer, died Sept. 21 at Arlington, Vt. 
We shall publish a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Palmer in a subsequent issue. 


William James Young died in New York, 
Sent. 22, aged 74 years. He was born in 
Pittsburgh. Penn., and lived there and in 
Oil City, Penn., all his life. He was well 
known in the oil country and was, at differ- 
ent times, head of the Forest Oil Co., the 
Washington Oil Co., and of a firm which 
= oil down the Allegheny River on 

ares. 





; Societies 
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Coming Meetings 


American Institute of 

Mining Engineers.St. Louis...Oct. 8-13 
American Iron and 

Steel Association. .Cincinnati..Oct. 26-27 
National Association 

of Purchasing 

ABMOntS 000 .....Pittsburgh.Oct. 9-11 


American Chemical Society—At, the fall 
meeting recently held in Boston, the follow- 
ing papers were presented: “Some Prob- 
lems in the Metallography of Steel,’ H. M. 
Boylston; “Effect of Annealing on the Elec- 
trical Resistance of Hardened Carbon 
Steels,” I. P. Parkhurst; ‘“Thermophysics 
of Zinc and its Alloys,” J. W. Richards; 
“Recent Developments in Connection with 
the Use of Sulphur Dioxide in Hydrometal- 
lurgy,” Edward R. Weidlein; ‘‘Importance 
of the Flotation Process in the Metallurgy 
of Copper,” E. P. Mathewson; “Theory of 
Froth,” Wilder D. Bancroft; ‘Chemicals 
Used in Ore Flotation,” Oliver C. Ralston 
and L. D. Yundt; “Selective Action of Cad- 
mium Salts on Lead and Zinc Sulphides in 
Flotation,” M. . Thornberry; “Flotation 
Experiments on Zinc Sulphide Tailings,” 
Ww. A. Whitaker, S. F. Farley and H. P. 

vans, 


American Institute of Metals—At the an- 
nual meeting at Boston, on Sept. 24-28, the 
following papers were among those pre- 
sented: ‘Electrolytic Production of Anti- 
mony,” Prof. D. J. Demorest; “Electrical 
Properties of Some High Resistance Al- 
loys,” Prof. M. A. Hunter and F. M. Sebast; 
“Amorphous Theory in Metals,” Zay Jef- 
fries; “Volatility of Zinc and Cadmium,” 
John Johnston and Edward Schramm; 
“Surface Tension and Deoxidizing of Met- 
als,” W. J. Knox; “Antimony—Its Metal- 
lurgy and Uses,” K. C. Li; ‘Development 
and Reabsorption of the Beta Constituent in 
Alloys which are Normally of the Alpha 
Type,” Prof. C. H. Mathewson and Philip 
Davidson; ‘“Pyrometers—Their Construc- 
tion and Application,” John P. Goheen; 
“Comparative Tests on Test Bars and Ac- 
tual Castings,” W. M. Corse; “Consumption 
of Copper and its Varied Uses,” H. D. 
Hawks; ‘Recent Industrial Uses of Alumi- 
num,” F. G. Schull; “Stellite,” Elwood 
Haynes; “Electric Furnace and Nonferrous 
Metals,” Dwight D. Miller; ‘Crucible Situ- 
ation,” M. McNaughton; “Raw Materials 
Used for Crucibles,” Prof. A. V. Bleininger. 


American Etectrochemical Society — 
Thirty-second general meeting of the so- 
ciety took place at Pittsburgh on Oct. 3-6. 
The program included the reading and dis- 
cussion of the following papers: “Trend in 
Electric Furnace Design,” W. H. Coggs- 
well; “Electric Pig Iron in War Time,” 
Robert Turnbull; ‘Method of Procedure 
for the Commercial Analysis of Ferrosili- 
con,” R. E. Lowe; “Resistance Furnace,” 
Frank Thornton, Jr.; “Electric Furnace in 
the Development of the Norwegian Iron 
Industry,” Haakon Stvri; “Copper Castings 
for Electrical Use,” W. M. Corse and G. F. 
Comstock; “Silver Peroxide and the Va- 
lence of Silver,” H. C. P. Weber: “Sug- 
gested Reforms in some Chemical Terms,” 
Carl Hering; “Application of Radium in 
Warfare,” C. H. Viol and G. D. Kammer; 
“Chlorine as a War Factor,” W. D. Mar- 
shall: “Synthetic Gasoline by Electrochem- 
ical Means,” L. B. Cherry; “Spectroscopic 
Determination of Small Amounts of Lead 
in Copper,” C. W. Hill and G. P. Luckey; 
“Blectrolytic Recovery of Copper and Sul- 
phuric Acid from Copper Mill Pickline So- 
lutions,” J. L. Jones: “Electrolytic Picklin 
Process and its Effect on the Physica 
Properties of Metals.” J. Coulson; “New 
Electro Analysis Apparatus,” J. L. Jones; 
“Corrosion of Metals bv Acids.” O. P. Watts 
and N. D. Whipple; ‘‘Poisoning of Catalvtic 
Agents,” W. D. Bancroft; “Fractional Com- 
bustion,” W. D. Bancroft; “Theory of 
Contact Catalysis,” W. D. Bancroft. Trips 
of inspection were made to various indus- 
trial plants and technical institutions in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


Industrial News 


Fasvenecvcncnscesnvnsnvenensevcocensuecnssvecccsgnesonsnsccascasesnccnsscaccnccnsersneoeesscerseeenfernars 


Mark R. Lamb has received an inquiry 
for a 6-km. pipe line and a 6-km, trans- 
mission line for Bolivia. 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc.. mer- 
chants of New York, announce that Thomas 
S. Garrett has resigned as manager of their 
machinery department. Mr. Garrett will go 
into business for himself. 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co., of 
Homestead, Penn., announces that it has 
almost completed the a of its man- 
ufacturing plant and office buildings, where- 


‘Fhocouennenane 
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by it now has 75% greater space to take 

care of the increase in its business. It 

has also added new machinery and equip- 

ment, especially in the foundry where pro- 

= has been almost doubled in a short 
me. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poosties announces the opening of a new 
ranch sales office at American Trust and 
Savings Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., to 
take care of a portion of the large territory 
hitherto controlled by the Atlanta office. 
Edward Stauverman, formerly with the At- 
lanta office, will be manager. The territory 
controlled by the new office will be all of 
Alabama, excepting the following counties: 
Choctaw, Clark, Monroe, Washington, Cone- 
cuh, Mobile, Baldwin and Escambia; all 
of Florida, excepting the following coun- 
ties: Okaloosa, Escambia and Santa Rosa; 
all of Georgia south of the Seaboard Air 
Line running from Columbus to Savannah. 
All inquiries originating in this territory 
should, hereafter, be addressed to the Bir- 
mingham office, instead of to Atlanta. 


ONSOCOOUOONUOUCENCEEcEeUSECCROCeEReRCRCEReReeRSORSERERzeeeeetessersirE: 


New Patents 


United States patent specifications listed 
below may be obtained from “The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal” at 25c. each. 
British patents are supplied at 40c. each. 


Alkalies—Process of Producing Alkalies 
from Kelp. Harlan L. Trumbull, Seattle, 
ah (U. S. No. 1,288,600; Aug. 28, 


Compressor. Rudolph Conrader, Erie, 
Penn. (U. S. No. 1,239,567; Sept. 11, 1917.) 


Compressor—Unloader and Relief Device 
for Compressors. Rudolph Conrader, Erie, 
Penn. (U. S. Nos. 1,239,566 and 1,239,568; 
Sept. 11, 1917.) 


oan toa marten. pei. es Ed- 
r eed, ouston, ex. e ° . ” 
236,983; Aug. 14, 1917.) ‘ a * 


Drill-Head for Drilling-Machines, S- 
eph F. Buhr. Detroit, Mich Co. &. a 
237,017; Aug. 14, 1917.) 


Electrolytic Cell, Noak Victor Hybinette, 
Christiania, Norway. (U. S. No. 1,239,012; 
Sept. 4, 1917.) 


Excavating System, Charles A. Morris, 
Montclair, N. J.; Clara R. Morris, executrix 
of said Charles A. Morris, deceased, as- 
signor to The Hayward Company, New 
York, N. Y. (U.S. No. 1,258,801; Sept. 4, 


Excavation — Distant-Power Excavating- 
Machine. William F. Brinton, Washington, 
Towa. (U.S. No. 1,286,904; Aug. 14, 1917.) 


Excavator Bucket or Shovel.—Robert M. 
Downie, Beaver Falls, Penn., assignor to 
Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. 
‘ia? Nos. 1,237,878, 1,237,879; Aug. 21, 


Ferrouranium—Process of Manufactur- 
ing Ferrouranium. Robert M. Keeney and 
Louis F. Vogt, Washington, Penn., assign- 
ors to Standard Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. (U.S. No. 1,240,056; Sept. 11, 1917.) 


Furnace. Richard Ziesing, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to The Grasselli Chemical 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. (U. S. No. 1,- 
237,141; Aug. 14, 1917.) 


Furnaces—Hearth of Blast-Furnaces. 
Rudolf Kunz, Georgsmarienhiitte, near Os- 
nabriick, Germany. (U. S. No. 1,236,721; 
Aug. 14, 1917.) 


Metallic Sulphides—Process of Treating 
Substances Carrying Sulphur and Metals. 
Arthur S. Dwight, New York, N. Y. (U.S. 
No. 1,238,279; Aug. 28, 1917.) 


Miner’s Gas Lamp—Frederic E. Baldwin, 
New York, N. Y. (U. S. No. 1,287,450; 
Aug. 21, 1917.) 


Power-Shovel. Edwin J. sree and 
Holger Rommerdale, Erie, Penn., ass ners 
to Bull Engine Co., Erie, Penn. (U.S. No. 
1,239,554; Sept. 11, 1917.) 


Rotary Furnace Structure. Byron E. 
Eldred, New York, N. Y., assignor to the 
Commercial Research Co. (U. S. No. 1,238, 
394; Aug. 28, 1917.) 


Rotary Pump. Albert Hayes, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Carnot Development Cor- 
tae (U. S. No. 1,238,139; Aug. 28, 


Sand-Settling Box. John F. Reinert, South 
Bigin. Ill. (U. S. No. 1,287,959; Aug, 21, 


Slag-Removing Mechanism for Open- 
hearth Furnaces. Walter A. Kosinski, Chi- 
cane. Tl. (U. S. No. 1,288,526; Aug. 28, 


Suction Dredge. Vasco F.. Casey, Minne- 
at (U. S. No. 1,288,260; Aug. 
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Editorial Correspondence 


SAN FRANCISCO—Sept. 28 


Petroleum and Gas Deposits are under 
protection of a law recently amended by 
the legislature in 1917, providing for elective 
commissioners sharing certain powers and 
responsibilities with the state oil and gas 
supervisor. The state for this purpose is 
divided into 5 districts: (1) Including the 
counties of Los Angeles, Riverside, Orange, 
San Diego, Imperial, San Bernardino; (2) 
Ventura; (3) Santa Barbara, San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey, Santa Cruz, San Benito, 
Santa Clara, Contra Costa, San Mateo, 
Alameda, San Francisco; (4) Tulare, Inyo, 
Kern; (5) Fresno, Madera, Kings, Mono, 
Mariposa, Merced, and all other counties 
not included in other districts. 


Sixty-eight New Oil Wells were completed 
in California fields in August. In the week 
of Sept. 7, the number of new wells was 
13. he total from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15, was 
7153. The nine wells reported for abandon- 
ment in the second week of September were 
mostly poor wells in developed areas and 
did not represent failures in new ventures. 
There was an increase in production of 
oil in August over July which is attributable 
mostly to a total output of 20,000 bbl. daily 
from three wells. These wells are in 
Midway Sunset field. One of the most 
remarkable developments recorded by the 
State Mining Bureau was the discovery of 
gas in the Casmalia field in Santa Barbara 
County. The well is less than 800 ft. deep 
and after flowing three days was said to 
have produced at the daily rate of about 
300,000 cu.ft. The oil and gas supervisor 
of the bureau reports elections of district 
oil and gas commissioners from the various 
districts on Sept. 17. The commissioners 
will codperate with the supervisor in pro- 
tecting oil fields from damage by improper 
drilling methods. 


Discovery of Gold in California, in respect 
to the exact date and precise site, is 
again puzzling the pioneers and the sons of 
the pioneers; and the state administration, 
which has been prolific in the creation of 
commissions, has just appointed two com- 
missions to look after these very important 
matters. One of these commissions will 
not only decide where the gold was dis- 
covered by Marshall on the American River, 
but will also make some improvements and 
possibly, changes in the Marshall monu- 
ment. The other commission will decide 
whether or not the date which has been 
written into the history of the state is 
really the date on which the gold was 
discovered, and if it should prove to be 
erroneous, the date will be changed on the 
monument. The commissions are made up 
principally of native sons and daughters of 
the Golden West. So it is quite likely that 
the pioneers who have selected a site dif- 
ferent from that commonly known as the 
place of discovery are not likely to have 
much to say, about it. Whatever the de- 
cision may be, the administration is likely 
to write it into the history of the state 
by legislative act. The fact that gold was 
really discovered and some of it shipped 
to Boston a great many years before 
Marshall’s discovery, does not seem to have 
any effect upon 49’ers or their following. 
When or where gold was discovered in 
California is not so important just at the 
present time as when and where other im- 
=a minerals may be discovered and 
ow they may be treated to commercial 
advantage. While the administration is 
adding to the commissions for the sake of 
history, the State Mining Bureau and the 
state university are endeavoring to add to 
the prospective mineral production of the 
state by investigations and explorations in 
the field of special minerals. This work 
is vastly more important just now than 
the work of these commissions. 


Deaths in California Mines and Mills in 
the first half of 1917 numbered 30, an in- 
crease of eight over the same period in 
1916. The fatalities in 1917 were from the 
following causes: Five by rock falls; nine, 
powder smoke; one, hang-fire shot; one, 
run over by ore train; one, fall from 
muck pile; one, fall of drill steel down 
a raise; one, drowning in sump; one, bucket 
falling down shaft; two, runaway skips; 
one, struck by skip; one, electrocuted in 
transformer house; one, clothing caught in 
drive shaft in shop; four, caught in ma- 
ehinery belts; one, electrocuted in mill. : In 





addition to the 30 above described, five 
men were killed in tunnels; one, fell off 
runway with wheelbarrow; three, caught 
by hang-fire shot; one, suffocated by 
powder smoke. There were four fata] quar- 
ry accidents; one, from suffocation from rope 
attached to a belt improperly used to pre- 
vent falling into rock bin; three, rock falls. 
There were two fatal gold-dredge accidents 
during the first six months of the year; 
one man was killed by having his arm 
caught in the stacker belt, the other by 
collapse of a derrick. H. M. Wolflin, chief 
mine inspector, is inclined to attribute the 
high death rate at the mines, partially to 
the fact that many inexperienced men have 
sought work because of the increased wages. 
There has been a continued scarcity of mine 
labor during the whole of the present year. 
The higher wages paid at the oe mines 
has been largely responsible for the scracity 
of men available at the gold mines. The 
mining division of the Industrial Accident 
Commission and the California Metal Pro- 
ducers Association are doing all possible 
to urge mining men to greater diligence in 
the observation of safety rules, not only 
the rules laid down by the commission, 
but the common-sense rules that all in- 
telligent, careful miners are expected to 
observe. Stress is laid upon the surprising 
fact that so many miners have been over- 
come by powder smoke. Most of these have 
have been experienced men who seemed to 
believe that it was safe to work wherever 
their candles or carbide lights would burn. 
Reference is made to the recent fatalities 
in a Mariposa. County mine to men who 
tried to work in a drift of the lowest 
level during a shutdown of the compressor 
plant. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon this feature of mine accidents. In 
a description of this particular accident, 
the “Journal” in the issue of June 16, 1917, 
called attention to the ignorance or negli- 
gence of the men who went into the drift 
knowing that the air had been shut off 
for several hours, although with permis- 
sion of the underground foreman. The 
lesson taught by that accident is that there 
are times when men can stand a great 
deal of powder smoke without serious 
injury, while at other times the smoke 
contains so much poisonous gas that they 
are quickly overcome. Falling rock is an- 
other feature of mine accidents in this 
state. Prior to the organization of safety 
work, the green men employed as muckers, 
mostly foreigners, resented the advice of 
experienced men and adopted their own 
methods of barring down loose rock in 
stopes. Under the laws governing the 
operation of mines with respect to acci- 
dents. these men are now compelled to 
obey orders. So that for some time after 
mine inspection was inaugurated the acci- 
dents from this cause were chiefly unavoid- 
able. Now that there is increased necessity 
for the employment of inexperienced men, 
the miners who wear the Safety Bear 
buttons are urged to employ greater care 
and diligence when warning green men of 
the dangers of carelessness and ignorance. 


BUTTE—Sept. 29 


Montana’s Compensation Law, according 
to the second annual report of the state 
industrial accident board, has caused to be 
paid out in compensation, medical and hos- 
pital fees for the two years ended June 30, 
1917, the sum of $804,168, which has gone 
to 15,127 injured employees and to bene- 
ficiaries and dependents. Pending claims 
will call for an expenditure of about $231,- 
500, making a total liability for the two 
years of $1,035,668, or a constant average 
payment of about $1500 a day. Tlie cost 
of administration Was about $20,000 a year 
which is infinitely less than similar costs 
in other states of the union. 


Strikers to Publish Daily Newspaper in 
Butte, it has been definitely decided. 
The strikers, as well as the labor element 
and public generally, are constantly ex- 
pressing their grievances against the Butte 
newspapers, charging that they will not 
print the news, or any news unless it is 
favorable to the mining companies and 
censored by them, and that —s constantly 
and maliciously misrepresent local condi- 
tions. They will try the novel experiment 
in Butte of publishing a newspaper with- 
out a copper mine or bank to liquidate a 
monthly shortage, or overdraft. They can 








at least count on a lot of experience and 
excitement, although they also claim to 
have sufficient money and at least twice 
the number of paid up subscribers that 
any of the other papers has. While the 
strike of miners and smeltermen in Ana- 
conda and Butte has not been settled, and 
a large number of men still refuse to re- 
turn to work, the Anaconda company offi- 
cials say the return of men is satisfactory. 
In proportion there are more men at work 
in the mines than in the smeltery at Ana- 
conda. The official claim is that 6500 men 
are at work in the Butte mines, which is 
about 60% of the normal, but the produc- 
tion of ore is not in the same proportion, 
as there is a large percentage of inexperi- 
enced men employed. Many men, attracted 
by the high wages, have been going into the 
mines for the first time. Several thousand 
men are still on strike and several thousand 
more have left the district, many of them 
for good. 


Fixing of Copper Price brings feeling of 
relief by ending the uncertainty as to the 
effect of it on the wage scale. The Ana- 
conda company announced the scale of 
wages would not be reduced for the next 
four months. The announcement was made 
in the form of notices being posted at all 
of the company’s properties in the district 
and reads as follows: “Under the arrange- 
ments with the United States government, 
fixing the price of copper at 234c. per 
pound, it was understood that so long as 
the price remains so fixed, the wages of 
employes should be continued upon the 
same basis as at the date of the agree- 
ment, Sept. 20, 1917. The wages at that 
time, under the sliding scales in force, were 
based upon a price for copper between 25c. 
and 27c. per pound. This scale is higher 
than would be payable under the existing 
contracts and schedules, but will be con- 
tinued by the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. so long as the arrangement fixing the 
price for copper at 234c. is in force. en 
this is no longer in force, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. will follow the sliding 
wage schedules in force at the time of the 
above fixing of the price of copper by the 
United States government.” Under this 
schedule the miners will receive $5.25 a 
day. Every effort is being made to reach 
normal production in the Butte mines and 
at the smelteries in Anaconda and Great 
Falls. At several of the Butte mines prac- 
tically full day and night shifts are already 
working and new men are reporting every 
day at all the mines and smelteries, so that 
full crews are expected to be employed 
within a short time. 


DENVER—Sept. 29 


Highgrading in various mining camps of 
the state, notably the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict, has resulted in the passage of a law 
providing that it shall be unlawful for any 
person, whether acting for himself or as 
agent for ancther, to sell or purchase any 
ores, concentrates, amalgams bearing gold, 
silver, tungsten, vanadium, uranium, molyb- 
denum, or other rare minerals, gold dust, 
gold or silver bullion, nuggets or specimens 
of a value of $10 or more, unless at the 
time of the sale the vendor shall si and 
deliver to the purchaser a memorandum in 
which he shall state the date of the sale, 
his residence, the nature and amount of 
the article sold, the source from which the 
vendor obtained the same, and the consid- 
eration actually paid. Every person re- 
quired to receive a memorandum shall pre- 
serve the same for one year, so that at 
any reasonable time it may be inspected 
by a representative of the Secretary of 
State. Violation of the law shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $500, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for a term not to exceed six 
months, or by both fine and imprisonment. 
The act does not apply to those persons or 
corporations duly licensed in the milling, 
sampling, or ore purchasing business. 


Compensation Insurance Laws were 
amended by the Twenty-first General As- 
sembly in a manner which is of special in- 
terest to lessor and lessee. The owner of 
any property upon which any business is 
carried on, who contracts out work on his 
premises to any contractor, subcontractor, 
person or persons who hire four or more 
employees. is liable for injuries or death. 
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The phrase “every employer” is synony- 
mous with the phrase “every lessor’ to 
the exact extent that every lessor of mining 
property is liable for compensation to men 
employed by the lessee. The employer is 
liable for an injury in case of accident to 
the lessee or his employees when the lessee 
employs less than four men and when he 
employs more than four men. The phrase 
“every employer” includes a non-resident 
lessor who owns mining property in the 
state, even though he may not be the 
direct employer of the lessee’s men. It 
is evident that the legislature in enacting 
this section intended it to be highly reme- 
dial and somewhat analogous to the me- 
chanic-lien laws. The law was intended to 
catch every person who owns property or 
operates his business exclusively or in part 
in the different ways set out in the amend- 
ment, and the intention of the amendment 
was to afford security to the employees of 
subcontractors and lessees. 


Colorado School of Mines will continue to 
be without a president for at least 20 days 
longer, according to the action of Judge 
James Cooper of Canon City, presiding in 
the Denver district court. The court has 
dismissed the complaint in the suit insti- 
tuted by Edwin H. Platt, A. F. Hewitt. 
Thompson, John G. May, and 
Herman Fleck, whereby an attempt was 
made to restrain the trustees of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines from ratifying the 
recent appointment of Victor C. Alderson 
as president of the institution. However, 
the court left in force a temporary restrain- 
ing order which prevents the confirmation 
of the appointment until the Supreme Court, 
to which the plaintiffs gave notice they 
would appeal, obtains jurisdiction in the 
ease. It was held that the plaintiffs, who 
sued in the capacity of taxpayers, had no 
right to maintain such an action because 
no money was involved. Council for the 
plaintiffs asked for a 30 days’ stay of 
execution of the judgment which was 
entered in favor of the defendants, but 
upon objection of the defendants’ attorney 
the court limited the time to 20 days. 
Plaintiffs will now make application in the 
Supreme Court for a writ of supersedeas. 
At the earliest opportunity the _ state’s 
highest court will be asked to review 
Judge Cooper’s decision. The original com- 
plaint named the entire board of five 
trustees, but was aimed at A. E. Carlton, 
James T. Smith and H. M. Rubey, who 
according to the charge, entered into a 
conspiracy to place Victor C. Alderson at 
the head of the school, without consulting 
the other members of the board. It ap- 
pears that these three members of the board, 
who took independent action, insisted upon 
following their course in spite of the fact 
that they had been recipients of vigorous 
protests from prominent members of the 
alumni association of the school and former 
members of the faculty. According to those 
who oppose the appointment of Alderson, 
the most convincing evidence of his un- 
fitness was placed before Messrs. Carlton, 
Rubey and Smith, who ignored all state- 
ments that were in conflict with their 
personal views of the matter. The unfavor- 
able publicity which three of the trustees 
have given to the school has attracted the 
serious attention of certain members of the 
state legislature. These lawmakers confess 
freely that they are sick and tired of the 
continual rumpus at the school of mines, 
due to incompetent trustees and unfavorable 
local influences, and _ that they propose to 
launch a campaign designed to accomplish 
the removal of the school from Golden to 
Boulder, where it may be made an impor- 
tant branch of the state university and be 
permitted to develop as it well deserves, 
under the supervision of a competent board 
of regents. Such a change would mean not 
only greater efficiency, but much duplica- 
tion of work would be avoided and con- 
siderable money would be saved by the 
state. Many of the substantial graduates 
of the school are now heartily in favor 
of such a change, for they believe that as a 
prominent branch of the state university 
the school of mines will prosper in a favor- 
able atmosphere and, instead of losing its 
identity, will become more famous. 


SALT LAKE CITY—Sept. 28 


Tunnel at Park City being driven jointly 
by the Judge Mining and Smelting Co., the 
Conkling Mining Co. and the Keystone Min- 
ing Co. to develop their territory has been 
held up by an injunction granted the Silver 
King Coalition Mines Co., under contention 
that a diversion is threatened of the water 
supply in the Alliance tunnel of the Coali- 
tion company, which affords water for the 
company’s mill and a part of the water 
for town use in Park City. Preliminary 
arguments have been presented by the con- 
tending companies, and work on the tunnel 
will be discontinued until such time as 
the case is fully heard before the court, 
and the matters at issue are fully presented. 


WALLACE, IDAHO—Sept. 28 


Idaho Mining Association has undertaken 
to compile a pamphlet giving valuable in- 
formation regarding the mining industry 
of Idaho, which is expected to be of great 
value in attracting investments to the state, 
The work is in charge of Ravenal Mac- 
beth, secretary of the association. It will 
give a comprehensive description of mining 
development in the various counties an@ 
the actual amount of money being spent 
annually in bona-fide mining operations, 
the idea being to impress investors with the 
fact that Idaho is not a “wildcat” mining 
state; that it possesses great and varied 
mineral resources and that their exploita- 
tion offers a legitimate field for investment. 


Star Mining Co.’s_ Litigation with the 
Federal Mining and Smelting Co., in which 
the ownership of ground valued at millions 
of dollars is involved, is set for trial on 
Oct. 25. The case is brought in the Fed- 
eral court for the district of Idaho, ane 
by special agreement Judge Deitrich will 
hear the case in this city. The Star com- 
pany alleges that in the course of operat- 
ing the Morning mine the Federal com- 
pany has trespassed upon the ground of 
the plaintiff on various levels and ex- 
tracted therefrom ore valued at more than 
half a million dollars, and in the course 
of which has developed orebodies estimated 
at more than a million tons. The case will 
turn on the question of apex to the vein. 
Since the case was filed several months ago 
both litigants have been carrying on ex- 
tensive work to establish their respective 
contentions, which consists mainly in mak- 
ing raises to the surface to prove the apex. 
Incidentally, this work has opened up im- 
mense orebodies, some of which were not 
known before and might never have been 
found. Noted experts, men of national and 
international fame, have been engaged by 
the contestants, and it is expected that the 
trial of the case will bring out points of 
great interest to the mining world. 


HOUGHTON, MICH.—Sept. 29 


No Shutdown Because of 233c. Price for 
copper will occur in any of the mines in 
the Michigan copper district. A number 
of exploration properties will continue to 
operate at a loss in the hope that there 
may be a slight reduction in the cost of 
their production. But the great majority 
of properties in and about Houghton wilt 
operate to the limit of their capacity which 
at present is only influenced by the num- 
ber of men who can be secured for work. 
There is not much hope of any substantial 
increase in working forces excepting such 
temporary increase as comes in the fall and 
winter following the completion of farm 
work. Costs at every mine in this district 
will be higher this year than ever before 
in the history of Lake Superior mining; 
this in spite of the fact that there is no con- 
struction going forward that is not neces- 
sary. Of course, practically all of the sub- 
stantial companies have added to the num- 
ber of residences for employees and have 
expended sums for improvements and re- 
pairs on these residences. While these ex- 
penditures have come high, the money so 
paid out came from extraordinary profits 
made last year. The Calumet & Hecla, for 
itself and subsidiaries, is going forward 
with extensive improvements, enlargements 
and betterments, particularly at Lake 
Linden. All of this work is of a nature 
that is necessary and more than pays for 
itself in the savings brought about. The 
great mutual plant at Tamarack City is 
one notable instance of improvements for 
subsidiaries, as is the new coal dock with 
its modern equipage. Quincy is completing 
a large number of new homes, so is_ Isle 
Royale. The Copper Range and the Mass 
companies did some very sensible and prac- 
ticable work in this line early in the year. 


HIBBING, MINN.—Sept. 27 


Prices on Ore Leases taken by the Hanna 
company on Great Northern Ore properties 
are, it is intimated, on the approximate 
basis of $1.23 royalty a ton, which is said 
to be the highest ever paid for Lake Supe- 
rior iron ore. The U. S. Steel corporation 
lease on the same properties was on a 
basis of 84c. a ton. Other leases concluded 
between 1907 and 1915 range as high as 
$1 a ton and leases for part of Great 
Northern Ore lands in 1916 called for a 
royalty of $1.10 a ton for all ore mined by 
Butler Bros. on these leases. 


JOPLIN, MO.—Sept. 29 


No Hope for Better Prices for zinc ore, 
as a result of activities of the Government 
Zinc Committee, is longer entertained oy 
local producers. Charles T. Orr, of Web 


City, this district’s representative on the 
committee, has unofficially stated that the 
work of the committee is virtually at an 
end. Members are understood to have of- 
fered their resignations, but Government 
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authorities requested that they continue to 
act in advisory capacity. While representa- 
tives on committee were being criticized in 
some quarters for recommending a price for 
spelter higher than it could be obtained in 
the open market, they were also being criti- 
cized in other quarters for naming a price 
lower than the metal can profitably be pro- 
duced for, at present cost of ore, labor 
and supplies. All the work of the commit- 
tee appears to have been for nothing. 


Oronogo Circle Mining Co.’s end was of- 
ficially recorded here last week when a pe- 
tition by stockholders for dissolution of 
the company was favorably acted upon by 
a local judge. The company is the veteran 
of the camp and is still a big producer. 
The change is merely a change in name 
and the company henceforth will be known 
officially as the Connecticut Zine Co., and 
179,990 shares were listed in the petition 
as belonging to this organization. ‘The 
Logan Trust Co. of Philadelphia holds 120,- 
000 shares, and the remaining ten shares 
are held by individuals, A. S. Raymond, 
president and E. Allendorf, treasurer, both 
of Joplin, having one share each. The com- 
pany just now is spending approximately 
$500,000 for a new mill and equipment for 
conducting opencut mining at its Oronogo, 
Mo., property. 


TORONTO—Sept. 29 


Cancellation of Oil-Flotation Patents con- 
trolled by Minerals Separation North Amer- 
ican Corporation is being urged to prevent 
curtailment in production. The Minerals 
Separation North American Corporation 
has for some time threatened to bring ac- 
tions for infringement against the Cobalt 
mining companies using the flotation proc- 
ess. It is alleged that the Minerals So 
ration corporation is the agent of the firm 
of Beer, Sondheimer & Co., and that oil- 
flotation patents are being made use of to 
promote German interests by restricting the 
output of metals in Canada. The matter 
has been taken up by the Toronto ‘‘World,” 
owned by W. F. Maclean, M.P., who took 
a prominent part in the agitation for the 
prohibition of the export of nickel ore, and 
is conducting the campaign against the 
Minerals Separation corporation in much 
the same strain. However, at a meeting 
of the Temiskaming Mine Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Cobalt on Sept. 28, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ‘Whereas, the attitude of the 
Minerals Separation North American Cor- 
poration, who claim to control all the basic 
patents for the treatment of ores by oil 
flotation, has restricted the output of war 
metals and retarded the economic develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of this coun- 
try by claims for unreasonable royalties and 
by threatened lawsuits, it is hereby resolved 
that the Temiskaming Mine Managers’ As- 
sociation lend their sympathy and hearty 
coéperation to The Northern Miner of Co- 
balt in its endeavor to have the patents 
and personnel of the Minerals Separation 
North American Corporation thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Government, with a view 
of having the patents annulled.” 

[Readers are referred to the statement 
of the Minerals Separation, North Amer- 
ican Corporation, appearing on p. 616, of 
this issue, respecting the inaccuracies in 
these Canadian reports—Bditor.] 


MELBOURNE—Aug. 23 


Thames Gold Field, New Zealand, was 
discovered in July, 1867, so it has now 
reached its jubilee. At that time the coun- 
try was in the hands of the Maoris, but 
arrangements were made for the throwing 
open of a tract of country for mining pvr- 
poses. At first the field was worked for 
the alluvial gold, but it was soon found 
that the reefs were more valuable. The 
famous Shotover claim, which in less than 
18 months paid each of the four owners 
£40,000, was discovered on Aug. 13 of that 
year. Other claims which paid big divi- 
dends were the following: olden Crown, 
£141,904; Caledonian, £500,000, in its first 
year; Moanataiari, £117,973; Prince Im- 
perial, £60,750; Cambria, £69,300; Manu- 
kau, £15,750; Nonpareil, £14,670; Kuranui, 
£41,277; All Nations, £41,445; Old Whau, 
£11,650; and Cure, £17,000. On the first 
anniversary of the opening of the field its 
population had grown to 12,000 and 10,- 
582 miners’ rights had been issued in re- 
spect of 1500 claims, employing 6000 men. 
The area open for prospecting had been 
increased to 340,000 acres, of which the 
claims working occupied 10,000 acres. 
total of £80,000 was invested in the mines 
and £16,000 in battery plants. The annual 
production has fluctuated considerably, the 
highest output being reached in 1871 when 
the value amounted to £1,188,708; for the 
year 1915 the value was only £30,966, and 
owing to the failure of the scheme _ for 
draining the deep levels its future outlook 
is uncertain. 


October 6, 1917 


The Mining News 


ALABAMA 
JIRAMA ORE CO. (Gadsden) — An- 
nounces uncovering a 15-ft. Irondale ore 
seam on property at Greasy Cove, near 
Tumlin Gap. 
SHEFFIELD IRON CORPORATION 


(Sheffield)—-Work started on reconstruc- 
tion of furnaces. Railroad tracks laid and 
building materials begun to arrive. 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND R.R. 
co. (Birmingham)—wWill erect brick and 
concrete club house at Wenonah mine, 
which is the ee center of the 
company’s holdings in this county. 

ALASKA 

ALASKA UNITED (Treadwell)—Ready 

Bullion mine produced in July 8316 tons 


yielding $16,140; operating expense, $30,- 
010; operating loss, $13,870; construction 
expense, $4791; net loss, $18,661. The 


700 Claim mine produced no ore, 21 tons 
concentrate being saved from clean _ up. 
Ready Bullion had total of 565 ft. develop- 
ment work done, on 450- and 2400-ft. levels ; 
decrease in broken ore stock was 1755 tons. 


ARKANSAS 


Boone County 

ROYAL (Zinc)—H. M. Waddell and Lee 
Buie, purchased lease on Royal and toak 
possession. 

MILLER (Zinc)—J. P. Harvey & Co., 
composed of J. P. Harvey, Lon Brown and 
associates, purchased fee in 20 acres from 
Clyde Miller; will build mill. 

MINNIE LEE (Zinc)—R. L. Marler and 
James Osenborough purchased lease on Min- 
nie Lee in Coon Hollow, and took posses- 
sion. 

RHODES-MANCHESTER (Zinc)—Lease 
owned by McCurry Mining and Milling Co. 
Will build small plant. Installing battery 
of tables at their custom mill at this place. 


Marion County 
BEN HARRISON (Dodd City)—Under 


lease to S. T. Peeler and associates. Struck 
body free lead. Will ship from Pyatt. 


ARIZONA 
Cochise County 

THUNDERBOLDT MINING CO. (Dra- 
goon)—Installing 40-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
gasoline hoist; also new headframe. 

DRAGOON COPPER LEASE (Dragoon) 
—Shipped first car this month to smeltery. 
Finished timbering shaft; sinking for water 


level. . 
EMPIRE (Dragoon)—Consists of 190 
acres, purchased by Eastern man. Work 


will commence Oct. 1. Has two-compart- 
ment shaft down 280 ft.; at 100-ft. cut 
vein 5 ft. wide showing good copper ore. 
Gila County 

MIAMI (Miami)—Labor situation improve 
ing gradually, a total force of 900 men 
working, of which 400 are employed undere- 
ground. Surface force complete with ex- 
ception of electricians. Handling 4000 
tons daily in five sections of mill which 
under normal conditions handles 6000 tons 
in six sections. Production for September 
was about 2,000,000 lb. copper compared 
with 250,000 lb. in August. According to 
report, the Inspiration company refuses to 
take back any of strikers except Americans 
and therefore resumption of operations de- 
layed somewhat more than Miami. 


Greenlee County 

LABOR SITUATION has not improved. 
Companies’ offer to take back all men who 
reported for work on Oct. 1 resulted in 
picketing of the district by the union, in- 
dicating men would not return. Believed 
that union leaders encouraging men to 
hold out until arrival of Commission ap- 
pointed by President Wilson now en route 


to Arizona. Commission composed of 
following: W. B. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor; J. H. Walker, former president 


United Mine Workers; S. D. Marsh, presi- 
dent Washington State Federation of 
Labor; J. A. Spangler, Pennsylvania coal 
operator ; Berner C. Reed, Colorado capi- 


talist. 
Mohave County 


SCHENECTADY (Chloride) — Chloride 
& Telluride Leasing, Mining and Milling 
Co., opened several feet good ore in South 
drift, 175-ft. level. Considering installing 
electric power. Bulkeley Wells, of Colo- 
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rado, one of principal owners. H. L. Heath, 
superintendent. 


NEW MOHAWK MINING (Chloride)— 
Face of excellent ore, streaked with ruby 


silver, about 4 ft. wide, opened in east 
drift, 150-ft. level of shaft No. 2. Sortin 
tables being constructed. Shaft No. 


down 60 ft., opened 8 in. good ore. 
Robertson, general manager. 
Pima County 
DAILY ARIZONA (Tucson)—Control of 
Daily Consolidated Copper Co. acquired by 
W. H. Martin and associates of Kokomo, 
Ind., formerly held by W. H. and J. Daily. 
Will be reorganized and development re- 
sumed under G. S. Hancock, manager. 


Pinal County 

GILA DEVELOPMENT (Kelvin) —In 
west drift at first level 3 ft. of ore assaying 
well. in gold recently opened. Shipping 
ore being sorted. 

MAGMA: (Superior) — Reported that 
strike made below 1600-ft. level shows 
over 12% copper for last 22 ft. Stated 
that width of vein on 1800-ft. is 30 ft. 
showing 10% copper; 50 oz. silver; and 
$1.80 gold. 

U. S. VANADIUM (Kelvin)—Harry S. 
Bryan of Minerals Recovery Co., of Denver, 
has been in Phenix demonstrating adapt- 
ability of Bryan dry sizing and concen- 
trating appliances. Special stockholders’ 
meeting held to authorize construction of 
reduction works having 50-ton daily capac- 
ity. Property three miles east of Kelvin. 
E. Payne Plamer, of Phenix, president. 

Yavapai County 

CALUMET & JEROME (Jerome)—Dur- 
ing week ended Sept. 29, opened in 2-R 
crosscut same slate formation found in No. 
1 containing chalcopyrite. Drifted in 2-R, 
25 ft. and started crosscut. 

AMULET (Prescott)—General Mining Co. 
purchased this old property of J. M. W. 
Brown. Located in 1886; situated few 
miles east of Howell smeltery on Lynx 


J. J. 


Creek. New shaft to be sunk 500 ft. and 
hoist and compressor being installed. 
Buildings being erected. 
CALIFORNIA 
Amador County 
ALLEN COPPER (Sutter Creek)—In- 


stalling air pipe. Jackson men said to be 
interested in reopening of mine. 


SOUTH EUREKA (Sutter Creek)—Re- 
duced force pending repairing and deepen- 
ing shaft. Low-grade orebodies opened, 
but desire higher-grade ore. 


OLD EUREKA (Sutter Creek)—Enlarg- 
ing and retimbering shaft reached 1800-ft. 
point and 250 ft. remains to complete en- 
largement to three compartments. New 
electric surface ‘hoist will be exclusively 
used, leaving underground hoist for emergen- 
cies. The 800-, 1200- and 1700-ft. levels 
have been opened and expose pay ore left 
by early-day operators. In caved ground in 
other levels new drifts or crosscuts may 
be driven instead of reopening old ones. 


Butte County 
BOSTON (Mokelumne Hill)—Fire which 
started at this mine has spread into Rich 
gulch and done large amount of damage; 
reported to have been checked on Calaveras 
River. Also reported to have crossed river 
into Jesus Maria district. 


BUTTERFLY (Oroville)—Blue ground 
formation reported to indicate diamonds. 
Property is between Cherokee and Oroville 
Diamond mine within area claimed by M. 
J. Cooney of Forbestown Consolidated to 
contain kimberlite. Cooney mined in the 
South African diamond mines and dis- 
covered the Oroville Diamond mine. Dia- 
monds have been found in the vicinity of 
Cherokee, some in the early days and others 
in recent years. W. . Baldwin, R. S. 
Kittrick and C. F. Belding, of Oroville, 
are interested. 


Calaveras County 

BISHOP GRAVEL (Vallecito)—Mark N. 
Alling, of Downieville, superintendent, and 
Dwight G. Vedder, assistant, with crew of 
10 men, started development of gravel beds 
on Table Mountain. 

PURE QUILL MINING CO. (Angels 
Camp)—Permitted to issue 20,000 shares 
capital stock to Fred Bender for assignment 
of purchase option of mining claims. Aiso 
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to sell 10,000 shares at $1 per share for 
cash to be used in development and pur- 
chase price. 


ANGELS CAMP DEEP (Angels Camp) 


—Company reorganized. John C. Benson, 
manager, will go to Oklahoma with Jesse 
J. Dunn to raise money for development. 
San Francisco men formerly interested have 
withdrawn. 


Inyo County 


SKIDOO (Skidoo)—Mill, pipe line and 
mine machinery being dismantled and iron 
and steel shipped to Trona by teams and 
motor trucks. The mine, once a fine pro- 
ducer, recently abandoned and present price 
of old iron and steel makes dismantling 
and shipping attractive. Estimated that 
8-in. pipe line will require 160 railroad 
cars for transportation. Pipe line is 18 
miles long and was installed and main- 
tained at large cost to furnish water for 
stamp mill. 


Kern Cvunty 


RANDSBURG-ATOLIA 
New mill, crusher and concentrator in 
operation.. Mill specially designed by Rad- 
cliffe and associates for treating high-grade 
ores near old Paige property. 


Mariposa County 
MARIPOSA MINING CO. (Mariposa)~ 
John Kent Kane of New Jersey has brought 
suit in superior court to recover $8000, 
value of eight bonds, with interest. 


CHAMPION MINING CO. (Los Angeles) 
—Permitted to issue 675,000 shares capi- 
tal stock to C. H. White and associates. 
Contemplate development of property sftu- 
ated on Black Creek, near Coulterville. 


Placer County 


FOREST HILL DISTRICT active, em- 
Ploying about 100 men. Yukon Gold 
dredges being dismantled for reconstruction 
and removal from middle to north fork 
of American River. Excelsior mine em- 
ploys 75 men; property worked by R. B. 
Elder through old Baltimore ground. 
Spanish Ledge being developed by E. A. 
Garrison, disclosed chrome- and gold-bear- 
ing ore; shipping by motor truck to start 
in October. Wieland Mining Co. cleaning 
out 1800-ft. tunnel, to drive into gravel 
channel. 


(Randsburg)— 


Plumas County 


_ INDIAN VALLEY R.R. CO. filed applica-~- 

tion with State Railroad Commission for 
authority to sell Engels Copper Mining Co., 
$150,000 of capital stock, proceeds to pay 
mining company and Western Pacific Ry. 
certain sums due; to purchase Iron Bar 
property for terminal uses; to build hotel 
and cottages at Paxton, a new station at 
Veramount; and other improvements. 


ENGELS COPPER MINING CO. (San 
Francisco)—Application for permit to issue 
167,686 additional shares to be filed. Pro- 
posed improvements will include second 
unit of mill. 

San Bernardino County 

PHOENIX (Johannesburg)—Stamp mill 
crushed 200 tons tungsten ore concentrated 
on Wilfley table in last six weeks. 

BUCKBOARD (Randsburg) — Twenty- 
five tons crushed ore ready for concentra- 
tion, to be treated when installation of mill 
completed. 

MINNIETTA (Johannesburg)—Two con- 
centrators installed and mining and milling 
resumed after closing down during July 
and part of August on account of hot 
weather interfering with motor-truck and 
team hauling. 


Shasta County 
CRAIG INTERESTS said to be preparing 
for drilling gravel near Igo. William Mc- 
Kee, of Oroville, will be in charge. 


NOBLE ELECTRIC STEEL (Heroult)— 
One furnace in continuous operation pro- 
ducing ferro-mangenese as 80% product. 
Producing 200 tons per month supplying 
the Pacific Coast and shipping to Eastern 
plants. W. H. French, manager. 


Siskiyou County 


CINNABAR property on west fork of 
Beaver Creek sold by Cowgil to Boston men 
at reported price of $40,000. Situated at 
Garretson prings to be connected to 
pate J road by new wagon and motor road 
Oo mine. 
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Tuolumne County 

HALES & SYMONS (Sonora)—Leased 
to C. E. Rives. Prospect shaft below main 
working shaft disclosed copper and gold 
ore of high grade. 

KERSHAW (Jacksonville)—Payable ore 
in slate reported to have unusually uni- 
form contents. Ore shoot said to extend 
south into Clio. 


COLORADO 


Clear Creek County 

GRAND CLEAR CREEK (Empire)— 
Daily district mine will resume work. 

CONSOLIDATED MINES CO. (Alice)— 
New compressor installed. 

JOSEPHINE (Georgetown)—Mill operat- 
ing to capacity. 

DOCTOR (Empire)—Maclhiiery being in- 
stalled in mill. ine in Daily district oper- 
ated by Argo Leasing Co. 

DIVES PELICAN (Silver Plume)— 
Taken over by Wellington Mines Co., of 
Breckenridge. 

PRIDE OF THE ROCK (Dumont)—Tun- 
nel repaired and will be driven to cut Ohio 
vein, now in 800 feet. 

PRIMOS CHEMICAL CO. will build mill- 
ing plant at Molybdenum mine in Daily 
district. Contracts let for lumber; also 
for building power line from Colorado 
Power Co.’s main line. 


Lake County 
BOHN (Leadville)—Mine reopened by 
lessees. Shaft repaired to 600-ft. level 
where crosscutting opened large shoot 
milling-grade manganese _ ore. Stated, 


‘stringers of silver chloride occur, and can 


be mined separately. 

SMALLER PAY ROLL IN LEADVILLE 
since strike settlement, wages having been 
readjusted upward. Wages paid are $4.50 
for machinemen and $4 for muckers, etc., 
but in few cases more is paid to best men. 
Raise caused considerable curtailment in 
development work and lesser one in pro- 
duction. Stated about two-thirds the num- 
ber of men now employed as before strike. 


La Plata County 


DURANGO GIRL (La Plata)—Operated 
by lessees. Smelting-grade gold-telluride 
ore shipped. 

TENBROECK (La Plata)—Operated by 
Lewis Mountain Mining Co. ompressor 
and machine drills installed and new 
boarding house built. Crosscut tunnel in 
600 ft. being driven to cut vein at 1700 
feet. 

Ouray County 

BARSTOW (Ironton)—Lease taken by 
Engineers’ Corporation, of Boulder, Colo., 
on “Spar” vein; intend to make commercial 
fluorspar product. Vein cuts main Barstow 
vein; shows 3 ft. high-grade fluorspar. 


Park County 

BIG TOAD MINING CO. (Alma)—Oper- 
ating North Star mine; will install cyanide 
process. 

WEBBER (Alma)—Operated by Metal 
Mines Development Co. Shipping-grade 
lead-silver ore produced. 

NELSON (Alma)—Developing good-grade 
lead-zinec ore. Operated under lease and 
bond; owned by Walker Investment Co., 
of Denver. 


San Juan County 


DELANO (Silverton)—tTrial shipment to 
Silver Lake mill. 

ASPEN (Silverton)}—Small force work- 
ing; shipping lead-zinc-copper ore. 

SILVER LAKE (Silverton)—Portion of 
workings will be operated under lease by 
Fred Dillon. 

GOLD KING EXTENSION (Silverton)— 
Contract let to drive tunnel on this Ross 
Basin property. 

VALLEY FORGE (Silverton) — Lease 
taken and work started. Ore contains lead, 
zinc and silver. 

JOE & JOHN (Silverton)—Property in 
Dry Gulch being worked by lessees, Ship- 
ments to begin soon. 

HENRIETTA (Silverton) — Being re- 
opened by Adam & Eve Mining Co. under 
management of E. W. Palmer. 

MEARS-WILFLEY (Silverton)—Mill re- 
modeled and new machinery instaljed; 
— treating old tailings from Silver Lake 
mill, 


; San Miguel County 

BALLARD (Telluride)—Lessees resumed 
operations at milling plant. 

FAVORITE (Ophir)—Being worked by 
lessees. 

LIBERTY BELL (Telluride)—Two elec- 
tric locomotives installed for lower tunnel. 

DUFFY (Ophir Loop)—Being developed 
by lessees. Crosscut tunnel driven to vein; 
drifting now under way. 


VAN ANDRETT (Telluride)—Vein lead- 
silver ore opened near Trout Lake; ship- 
ment from near surface. 

STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. (Placer- 
ville)—One 3%-ton motor truck and two 
four-horse teams saaoves shipping con- 
centrates to Placerville, whence product 
shipped East by rail. 

CARBONERO (Ophir) — Development 
resumed under management of G. B. 
Pickett. Electric power line extended to 
mine, and compressor’ operating. Ore 
opened and shipments will be resumed soon. 


TOMBOY (Telluride) — In August mill 
ran 28 days nn, 12,000 tons, yieldin 
$34,500 bullion. oncentrates shippe 
amounted to $63,200. Profit was $29,700, 
expenses amounting to $97,700. 


Summit County 


BAKER (Breckenridge)—Lessees work- 
ing 2-ft. vein lead ore. 

CONSOLIDATION in Montezuma _ dis- 
TRICT of Jumbo, Pennsylvania, Peruvian 
and Toledo being effected. 

MICHIGAN (Kokomo)—Shipping sul- 
phide ore. Tramway may be built from 
mine to railroad. 

ROBINSON MILL (Robinson)—Over- 
hauled and new machinery installed, to 
treat lead-zinc ore from Michigan mine. 

WELLINGTON MINES CO. (Brecken- 
ridge)—Shipping lead-zinc concentrates. 
Crosscutting on sixth level for Great North- 
ern oreshoot. 

TRON MASK (Breckenridge) —Tunnel 
level reopened and repaired for over 1200 
ft. Mixed sulphide ore opened in winze 
below. Formerly producer of lead car- 
bonate ore from upper levels. 


Teller County 


LEORA (Cripple Creek)—Sold to Victory 
Gold Mining Co. 

ELKHORN (Cripple Creek)—Leasing 
company operating. 

EL PASO (Cripple Creek)—August out- 
put by lessees, 530 tons, gold ore. 

KOMET LEASING CO. (Cripple Creek) 
—Shipping from Victor mine. 

DILLON (Cripple Creek)—August out- 

ut 2360 tons. Owned by Granite Gold 
ining Co. 

CALEDONIA (Cripple Creek)—Reopened 
by lessees; first shipment of good-grade 
gold ore made. 

PORTLAND (Cripple Creek)—Strike of 
rich ore on 2000-ft. level from No. 2 shaft; 
details not available. 

NEW BOSTON (Cripple Creek)—Strat- 
ton estate property, being worked by lessees. 
Two-ounce gold ore being shipped from 60- 
ft. level. 

J. H. B. LEASING CO. (Cripple Creek)— 
Opened shoot of good-grade ore at depth of 
50 ft. on Big Banta claim of United Gold 
Mines Co. 

EL PASO (Cripple Creek)—Narrow-gage 
spur being broad-gaged to No. 1 shaft, and 
connection made with Midland Terminal 
railroad. Shipments being made. 

AJAX (Victor)—Main shaft Sey 
sunk to 1800-ft. level. Development wor 
on this level has recently opened shoot of 
good-grade ore. Being worked under lease. 
W. S. Black, superintendent. 

OCEAN WAVE MINING CO. (Cripple 
Creek)—Incorporated recently; capitaliza- 
tion, $100,000. Controlled by Eastern men; 
holds long-time lease on Ocean Wave and 
Little Mary claims, controlled by Portland 
company. 

DIG GOLD MINING CO. (Cripple Creek) 
—Operating Alpha and Omega claims on 
Bull Hill; will install machinery and sink 
shaft from present depth of 100 ft. to 500- 
ft. level. Good-grade ore opened on first 
level; shipments will begin soon. 


EXCELSIOR (Cripple Creek)—Operating 
Longfellow mine of Stratton estate under 
lease. Shaft 400 ft. deep will be sunk by 
contract to 600-ft. level. Connection will 
be made on 500-ft. level with Golden Cycle. 
Extraction of ore to begin as soon as shaft 
work completed. 


IDAHO 


Shoshone County 


PINE CREEK R.R. has started construc- 
tion work; expected that track will be laid 
by January. One new mill, the Nabob (Stew- 
art), and ——- two more, the Northern 
Light and Amy Matchless, will be con- 
structed in spring. Highland-Surprise and 
Constitution mills already operating. 

YUKON GOLD (Murray)—Has about 
completed reconstruction of 74-cu.ft. dredge, 
formerly used in Alaska. Electric power 
line expected to be completed by middle 
of October and dredging will continue dur- 
ing winter. 

FEDERAL (Wallace)—Announced that 
Federal Mining and Smelting Co. purchased 
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Independence lead mine near Ketchum, in 
South Idaho. Is old producer, closed down 
for several years on account of litigation. 
Is second property Federal has bought in 
district, first being North Star. 

DOUGLAS (Beeler) — Announcement of 
dividend of i1c., Oct. 1—second disburse- 
ment—represents accumulation of royalty 
paid by the Anaconda company operating 
the Douglas under lease. Amount of each 
Payment is $8500. Shipments resumed 
after interruption of few weeks on account 
of closing of Anaconda’s works, 

MIDNIGHT (Mullan)—Recently bonded 
by eastern men represented b Robert 
Sweeney; reincorporated as the Early 
Dawn Mining Co. Practically surrounded 
by Federal company’s ground and No. 5 
tunnel of Morning mine cut its vein years 
ago, showing body of lead ore. Since bond- 
ing drifts run both east and west from 
Morning tunnel show oreshoot averaging 
8 ft. in width. Raise being made to ex- 
plore vein to surface. 


MICHIGAN 


Copper 

KEWEENAW (Calumet)—Losing men to 
big towns and mill not running to capacity. 

FRANKLIN (Demmon)—September ton- 
nage about 26,550 tons. 

ISLE ROYALE (Houghton)—Septem- 
ber tonnage 64,000 as against 73,000 for 
August. 

NEW BALTIC (Houghton)—Manage- 
ment confident new lode, still showing rich 
copper, is the new Arcadian. 

VICTORIA (Victoria)—Short of labor of 
all kinds especially surface men. Septem- 
ber production about 100 tons mineral. 
Mill improvements completed in two weeks. 


SENECA (Calumet)—Piers for shatt 
house constructed. Boilers and hoist se- 
cured but not yet delivered. Hope to have 
plant under cover before snow flies. 


HOUGHTON (Houghton)—Closed tem- 
porarily Sept. 28; will place part of force 
on the 19th level of Superior drifting to 
eee to explore Superior lode and West 

ein. 

QUINCY (Hancock)—Electric haulage on 
all long hauls using storage battery locomo- 
tives and overhead trolleys; latter about 
half as expensive as former, but carry with 
them danger of electrocution. 

HANCOCK (Hancock)—Shipping 1100 
tons daily, 26,400 for September, 700 from 
Quincy shaft No. 7, and 400 from Hancock 
No. 2, an increase of 250 tons daily over 
August, as more men have been taken on. 

OSCEOLA (Osceola)—Sub-shaft, in 1800 
ft. on 45th level, has track laid to 46th; 
hoisting a rock car in cage to 45th where 
rope haulage pulls it to No. 6 shaft. Every 
lower level south shows continuation of 
good ore. 

WHITE PINE EXTENSION (Ontona- 
gon) — Underground showing continues 
good. On 1800 ft. of openings on first level, 
copper from 17 to 42 lb. per ton shown. 
No additional financing necessary for a 
year. 

WHITE PINE (Ontonagon)—With flo- 
tation secures 27 lb. of copper out of rock 
that carries 30; highest recovery in Lake 
Superior district. Flotation not in use 
on all tailings, but will be when tanks can 
be put in. 

SOUTH LAKE (Houghton)—Has five 
crosscuts, one each on surface, third, fourth, 
fifth and_ sixth levels. All showing up 
fairly well. Only new one is the surface 
crosscut in progress for 90 days. Ship- 
ments are good grade and could be in- 
creased if more men were available. No 
assessment contemplated at present and 
financial condition is dependent upon price 
of metal and securing more rock, 


MINNESOTA . 


Mesabi Range 


HARTLEY (Chisholm) — Shipments 
stopped. Entire crew switched to strip- 
ping which will continue throughout winter. 

CAVOUR (Kinney) — Stockpiles being 
shipped this year by Hartley interests, of 
Duluth, former operators. 

STEVENSON (Stevenson) — Contracted 
with J. Dawson, of Hibbing, for scram- 
ming portion of pit and loading ore into 
cars by means of small steam shovel. 


HANNA ORE CO. (Chisholm)—Will pro- 
duce close to 400.000 tons this season from 
this district. Will do development work 
this winter. 


MIDGET (Hibbing)—Large crew of men 
scramming ore from under banks so that 
it can be loaded by steam shovel into 
ears. C. Richards, superintendent. 

MESABA MOUNTAIN (Virginia)—Large 
300-ton Bucyrus steam shovel being set up 
in pit by Oliver company to remove over- 
burden this winter; first large shovel used 
by this company. 
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MISSOURI 
Joplin District 

BLUE MOUND (Baxter, Kan.)—Started 
construction of second mill, the Blue Dia- 
mond, immediately west of present plant. 

WOODCHUCK (Commerce, Okla.)—Lost 
hoist room by explosion. Only property 
damaged. Cause unknown, 

COMMERCE (Miami. Okla.)—Building 
mill, the Webber, of 250-ton capacity per 
shift in Kansas, just north of Blue Mound 
mine. 

VINEGAR HILL ZINC (Baxter, Kan.) 
—Installing two new jigs and doubling 
capacity of Barr mine. Opening rich 
second level run at 210 ft. 

ST. JOE (Joplin)—Substituting steam 
pumps for electric pumps at new mine at 
Picher, Okla. Mill recently completed and 
first nine-hour run produced 42 tons zinc 
concentrates, a yield of 26%. 

IMPERIAL (Joplin)—Sinking mill shaft 
to 225 ft. at property just north of Cave 
Springs. Mill supplied from two field 
shafts. Ore face 75 ft. thick, Budd M. 
Robinson, Joplin, owner. 

LUCKY JACK (Baxter, Kan.)—Started 
400-ton mill operating. Mining at 90-ft. 
level; will sink shaft to 200 ft Main 
ore run indicated by drilling at 150 to 
200 ft. G. K. Williams, Farmington, Mo., 
principal owner. 

LUCKY STRIKE LEAD AND ZINC 
(Quapaw, Okla.)—Bought mill at Porto 
Rico and will move to lease just north of 
Quapaw, where company secured rich drill 
holes. Will enlarge 200-ton mill to 300 
tons. R. L. Austin, Miami, Okla., president. 

ACME LEAD AND ZINC (Picher, Okla.) 
—Building No. 2 mill on west portion of 
40-acre lease of Walker land. Will be 
electrically equipped with 250-ton capacity 
per shift. Operations at 165-ft. level. J. 
A. Wingfield, Webb City, manager. 

KANSOURI (Baxter, Kan.)—Construct- 
ing mill on lease, west of Baxter in Blue 


Mound territory, 30 drill holes, having 
shown ore. Mill to be of 350-ton capacity. 
Mining at 240-ft. level. C. B. Boylan, 


Miami, Okla., president. 

TENNESSEE LEAD AND ZINC (Joplin) 
—wWith drills, has discovered another rich 
ore run at old Yellow Jacket property at 
Klondike, Mo. For several months has 
been making bonanza profits with 100-ton 
mill. R. H. Allen, Joplin, manager. 

MAHUTSKA (Picher, Okla.)—New 250- 
ton mill operating. Ore taken from two 
shafts from one of which yield has been 
25% since starting Sept. 6. Making about 25 
tons concentrates daily with mill operating 
one shift. R. Y. Ramage, principal owner. 
W. L. Kepner, Joplin, superintendent. 


MONTANA 


Jefferson County 


BOSTON & CORBIN (Corbin)—Annual 
report for year ended July 31, 1917, shows 
36,910 tons ore mined (all from Bertha 
property), yielding 8945 tons of concen- 
trates, containing 810,677 lb. copper and 
48,254 oz. silver. Cost of production was 
25.564c. per lb. of copper and price received 
was 29.512c. per _ lb. Development was 
started on 900-ft. level and toward Corbin 
vein in 1202 crosscut in November. De- 
velopment cost averaged 2.038c. per lb. of 
copper produced. Crosscut over 1200 ft. on 
1200-ft. level to explore Corbin vein at 
depth ; future of property depends to great 
extent on results obtained. 


Lewis and Clark County 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING 
(Helena)—The second largest brick stack 
in the United States has just been com- 
pleted. It is 400 ft. high, 24 ft. in diameter 
at base and 16 ft. at top. Erected in 46 
days. Expected to mitigate smoke nuisance 
= save metals heretofore passing off in 
umes. 


Musselshell County 


TRI-CITY OIL CO. (Roundup)—Oil 
struck at 1700 ft. in well in Crazy Woman’s 
Pocket Basin, west of here. On account of 
roe | of water unable to tell importance of 
strike. 


Silver Bow County 


NORTH BUTTE (Butte)—Two more 
damage suits, each to amount of $10,000, 
filed by administrators of estates of Patrick 
Shields and Daniel Kennedy, victims of 
fire in Granite Mountain shaft on June 8. 

ANACONDA (Butte)—Hoisted 11,000 tons 
on Sept. 29 and 9800 on Sept. 25, against 
normal of 17,000. Reported that there were 
7400 underground workers in Anaconda 
mines on Sept. 29. Training all men in 
corps of mining engineers in use of the 
gas helmet since Sept. 20. Expected to in- 
crease efficiency of the safety-first depart- 
ment as engineers will hereafter be able 
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to give information about underground 
workings as well as render assistance in 
rescue work. 


NEVADA 
Clark County 


BULLION (Goodsprings)—Shipped 20- 
ton carload, lead-silver ore recently, receiv- 
ing $2001. Another carload shipped Aug. 
26 and another in readiness. Putting aux- 
iliary mill in shape for operation. J. J. 
Daynes, Jr., president and manager. Gen- 
— 61-3-5 Main St., Salt ke City, 


Nye County 


TONOPAH ORE PRODUCTION for week 
ended Sept. 22 was 9388 tons, valued at 
$164,290, comparing with 9521 tons the 
previous week. Producers were: ‘Tonopah 
Belmont, 2445 tons; Tonopah Mining, 2400; 
Tonopah Extension, 2380 tons; Jim Butler, 
750 tons; West End, 905 tons; Montana, 
71 tons; Rescue, 191 tons; North Star, 54 
tons; Midway, 94 tons; Cash Boy, 40 tons. 

UNION AMALGAMATED (Manhattan)— 
Discontinued third shift to permit ventila- 
tion of workings. Water in Mushelt ore- 
shoot decreased and development resumed. 
North crosscut advanced 14 ft. to footwall 
shows 2 ft. ore next hanging wall. East 
drift from No. 7 crosscut encountered 
broken up limestone but face now in mill- 
ing ore. South crosscut on Earl fault 
shows free gold; hanging wall side in heavy 
shale formation requiring close timbering. 


WHITE CAPS (Manhattan)—Hanging 
wall crosscut No. 5 cut White Caps fault 
and drifting started. South crosscut driven 
off east drift through limestone to cut down- 
ward extension of pipe of ore developed 
by last raise. Raise No. 405 from 400-ft. 
level, now up 114 ft. in good grade milling 
ore. From fifth level, south crosscut driven 
197 ft. in limestone for 45 ft. and expect 
to encounter east orebody within few feet. 
Hoisting 100 tons, after sorting limestone, 
per day. 


NEW MEXICO 
Grant County 


EL PASO MINING (Pinos Altos)—Work- 
ing on Pacific No. shaft on Skilacorn 
vein encountering high-grade gold ore; also 
developing low-grade tonnage. Using Huff 
electro-static separator and flotation. 

CALUMET NEW MEXICO (Pinos Altos) 
—Expect to erect first 40-ton unit of mill 
shortly using tables and flotation. Ship- 
ping to smeltery at Coffeyville, Kan. Re- 
ceive no returns for 0.50 oz. gold, 10 oz. 
silver and 4% copper content of its lead- 
zine ore from smelters. Mine development 
well advanced. J. A. McCallum, superin- 
tendent. Head office, 154 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago. 


OREGON 
Baker County 
HOMESTEAD GROUP (Homestead)—wW. 
S. Kuhn of San Francisco, purchased this 
group of copper claims from W. B. Mac- 
dougall. Situated near here on Snake 
River. Sale price was $125,000. Negotia- 
tions being made for extension of power 
line from Idaho Power Co.’s terminal at 


Homestead. W. S. Kuhn, in charge. 
Josephine County 
J. M. FINCH and T. P. Johnson taking 


out chrome ore near Kerby, and will ship 
soon. . 

HOME (Waldo)—Assays from lower 
levels of this gold mine on Monkey Creek 
encouraging reopening. J. N. Britten, man- 
ager. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake County 


UTAH COPPER (Bingham)—wWill re- 
ceive refund amounting to $43,750 payable 
in 30 days on protested taxes paid in 1913- 
1914. Less than amount asked by company 
but finally agreed to by attorney for mining 
company and county commissioners. 

MONTANA-BINGHAM CONSOLIDAT- 
ED (Bingham)—tThree cars of concentrates 
from Fortuna workings shipped week ended 
Sept. 7. Machinery ordered for second unit. 
Tunnel reached Fortuna fissure; drifting 
to be started here, and .raising done to 
workings 1400 ft. higher. 


Tooele County 


WEST TOLEDO MINES (Sells)—Situ- 
ated in Cottonwood district. Machine drills 
being installed for exploring Manitoba fis- 
sure, 1500 ft. long showing mineralization. 
Expect to strike Toledo fissure dipping 60 
deg. to north within 150 ft. Embargo al- 
most completely lifted and mine shipping 
three or four cars good ore per week. 


Summit County 
DALY WEST (Park City)—August ship- 
ments were 1700 tons crude ore and con- 
centrates. Mill stated to be treating 200 
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tons daily, running from 3 to 8% lead 
and 5 to 10 oz. silver. 


Utah County 


ETTA MAY (American Fork)—Tunnel in 
about 25 ft. reported to show 2% ft. ore. 


WISCONSIN 
ZINC-LEAD DISTRICT 
M. & A. (Platteville)—Churn drilling 
indicated good zinc orebody on Rundell 
land, at Rewey. 
HARKER (Plattville)—Joseph Pickett 


and others are sinking shaft on this tract 
at Big Patch. 

WISCONSIN ZINC (Platteville)—Con- 
struction of 200-ton mill and sinking of 
new shaft commenced at Shullsburg. 

GREAT WESTERN (Galena, Ill.)—This 
property, dividend payer in 1914-15, opened 
up again. Robert Banes, manager. 


CANADA 
Ontario 


ORE SHIPMENTS from Cobalt over 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontaric Ry., as 
reported by Arthur A. Cole, mining engi- 
neer, for August were: Aladdin Cobalt, 78 
tons; Beaver, 42; Buffalo, 62; Coniagas, 78 ; 
Crown Reserve, 20; Dominion Reduction 
Co., 214; Hudson Bay, 44; Kerr Lake, 150; 
La Rose, 131; Mining Corporation of Can- 
ada, 32; McKinley-Darragh, 129; National, 
23; Nipissing, 656; O’Brien, 54; Temis- 
kaming, 62; total 1777 tons from Cobalt 
proper ; Miller-Lake-O’Brien (Elk Lake), 34 
tons; Alexo mine (Porquis Junction) 520 
tons nickel ore. 

HAYDEN (Porcupine)—Arrangements 
being made for diamond-drilling. 

DOME (South Porcupine) )—Operations 
curtailed by labor shortage. 

SCHUMACHER (Schumacher)—During 
last month treated approximately 3400 tons 
ore, recovering $23,000. 

ROGNON (Dryden)—wNissen stamp mill 
installed and little gold bullion produced. 
Workings at depth of 70 ft. 

KIRKLAND PORYPHYRY (Kirkland 
Lake)—Sinking at rate of 3 ft. per day 
encountering visible gold. Equipment ar- 
riving. 

LE HEUP (Gowganda)—Acquired by in- 
terests identified with the McIntyre and 
a e Creek mines. Mining plant is being 
sent in. - 


HURD (Kirkland Lake)—Taken over by 
New York men. Company being organized 
for $15,000,000, known as Ontario Kirk- 
land Gold Mines. 

NATIONAL (Cobalt)—Flotation plant 
treating average of 100 tons per day. 
Arrangements made for resumption of un- 
derground work, suspended since July 1. 

CASEY COBALT—Work on new mill to 
replace that destroyed by fire delayed by 
labor shortage. Large quantity of low- 
grade on dump which can be handled profit- 
ably with mill. 

TECK-HUGHES (Kirkland Lake)—Mill 
treating 80 tons per day. Winze sunk 
from 400-ft. level to 550 ft. Good-grade 
milling ore approximately 30 ft.; one shoot 
about 520 ft. long. 


PROVINCIAL (Cobalt)—Work rapidl 
pushed on mill extension; mine inspecte 
by Americans including John T. Milliken. 


St. Louis; Frank G. Logan and Joseph P. 
Griffin, of Chicago, George E. Pierce, 
Buffalo. 


MEXICO 


PARAFFIN DISCOVERY in Chihuahua 
near American line was announced in 
dispatches from Mexican Government ac- 
according to El Paso report. Said to be 
traceable on surface for six miles. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT after Oct. 1 
will refuse to accept American bills, silver 
coin or drafts on the United States in 
payment of Federal taxes and _ duties. 
Reason given is that American Government 
prohibited export of gold. American gold 
coin will be accepted at rate of two to 
one. If ore or concentrates are exported 
which contain more than six grams of gold 
per ton, exporters must import equal amount 
in refined form. If silver is exported in 
bars, or in ores and concentrates contain- 
ing more than 50 grams per ton, the ex- 
porters must import 25% of value in gold 
bars or gold coin at price to be fixed by 
Treasury Department. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


MINERS UNION at meeting of special 
delegates, resolved, according to a Reuter 
dispatch, to accept minimum wage offer 
made by Chamber of Mines subject to agree- 
ment regarding certain passages. Also ac- 
cepted 48%-hour week, “bank to bank” as 
from Jan. 1, 1918, and additional war bonus 
from Sept. 1. Offer to establish employment 
bureau was declined. 
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Metal Markets 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 




















Silver Silver 

Sterl- alciaesenatonss] Sterl- | —————— 

ing | New| Lon- ing | New| Lon- 

Ex- |York,} don, Ex- |York,| don, 
Sept./change/Cents| Pence || Oct. |change|Cents/Pence 
27 |4.7550)101$ | 51% 1 14.7530) 9524 | 483 
28 |4.7550) 973 | 494 2 |4.7530) 932 | 473 
29 |4.7550| 963 | 49 3 (4.7530) 938 | 473 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy 
& Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar 
silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per 
troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 








DAILY PRICES OF METALS IN NEW YORK 


Copper} Tin Lead Zine 
Sept.|Electro- 
Oct. | lytic Spot N. Y St. L St. L 
73 73 st 
27 233 613 @8 @7.90 | @8 
73 73 8.05 
28 234 61 @8 o:-* o7,° 
29 234 61 8 @7.90 | @ at 
7.80 8} 
t 234 603 8 @7.90 Ott 
7.80 8 
2 234 603 8 @7.90 | @8} 
7.80 8 
3 234 | 602 8 | @7.90 | @8} 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
average of the major markets based generally on sales 
as made and reported by ps and agencies, 
and represent to the best of our judgment the pre- 
vailing values of the metals for the deliveries con- 
stituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New 
York, cash, except where St. Louis is the normal 
basing point. . 

The quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars. Beginning with Sept. 21, we 
quote the price fixed by the U. S. Government. 

We quote electrolytic cathodes at 0.05 to 0.10c. 
below the price of wirebars, cakes and ingots. __ 

Quotations for spelter are for ordinary Prime 
Western brands. e quote New York price at 17c. 
per 100 Ib. above St. Louis. 

Some current freight rates on metals per_100 lb. 
are: St. Louis-New York 17c.; St. Louis-Chicago, 
6.3c.; St. Louis-Pittsburgh, 13.1 cents. 


























LONDON 

Copper Tin Lead |Zinc 

Standard Elec- 

Sept. tro- 
Oct. Spot |3 estas once Spot !3 Mos.| Spot | Spot 
“27 | 110 | 110 | 130 | 246 | 243 | 303 | 54 
28 | 110 | 110 | 130 | 245%) 2424 | 305 | 54 

29 

1 110 | 110 125 | 2434) 2414 | 304 54 
2 110 | 110 125 | 2434) 2413 | 303 | 54 
3 | 110) 110 125 | 2443! 242 | 303 | 54 








The above table gives the closing quotations on 
London Metal Exchange. ll prices are in pounds 
sterling per ton of 2,240 lb. For convenience in 
comparison of London prices, in pounds sterling per 
2,240 lb., with American prices in cents per pound 
the following approximate ratios are given, reckoning 
exchange at $4953. £303 =6.474c.; £54=11.462c.; 
£120 =25.473c.; £137 = 29.082c.; £240 = 50.946c. 
Variations, £1 =0.212277c. 





NEW YORK—Oct. 3 


In copper there is, of course, no longer 
anything but the market arbitrarily estab- 
lished by the Government, barring trans- 
actions in small lots that are in the hands 
of dealers. The tin and zinc markets were 
very dull this week. In lead, however, 
transactions attained a considerable volume. 

Copper—There is no longer any _ free 
market in copper, the situation. being 
practically in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, which has arbitrarily established the 
price. During this week requisitions for 
copper were made. However, producers do 
not yet have any idea about the aggre- 
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gate that is going to be demanded, and 
meanwhile they are refusing to supply 
domestic consumers at all and are resist- 
ing all importunities. Producers will not 
even consider business for delivery after 
next January, although consumers have 
made overtures for such business. 

On Sept. 28, the producers held a meet- 
ing in New York, at which all were repre- 
sented, and formed a new Copper Producers’ 
Committee, whereof Mr. Clendennin was 
elected chairman, and the other members 
are Messrs. McLean, Agassiz and Wolfson, 
while Hamilton Brush is secretary. This 
committee has taken an office at No. 60 
Broadway. The committee will collect the 
necessary statistical information and will 
attend to the distribution of copper with 
the object of giving preference to govern- 
mental requirements. 

On Oct. 2, the principal copper consumers 
held a meeting in New York and formed 
a committee to represent them, Mr. Brooker, 
of the American Brass Co., being elected 
chairman, and Mr. Howard, of the National 
Conduit and Cable Co., secretary. The 
producers’ committee met the consumers 
and explained to the latter the situation 
that exists in respect to shortage of copper, 
and informed the consumers that they will 
have to get along with a curtailed sup- 
ply and stated that it would be an object 
of the producers’ committee to treat all 
consumers fairly. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., who has been attend- 
ing to details of the purchase of copper, 
lead and zinc under Mr. Baruch, of the 
War Industries Board, has left that place 
in order to assist Mr. Vanderlip in the 
financial work that he has undertaken. No 
successor to Mr. Meyer, on the War Indus- 
tries Board, has yet been appointed, so far 
as we know. 


Copper Sheets are quoted at 35c. per Ib. 
for hot rolled, and ic. higher for cold rolled. 
bag — nominally at 3lc. per Ib., 
.O.b. mill. 


Tin—This market was very narrow and 
there was but little change in prices. At 
the close, Straits tin was quoted at 60§c. 
and Banka at 59#c. 

Deliveries of Banka tin in Holland are 
reported by Messrs. De Monchy & Havelaar 
of Rotterdam at 645 tons; for the seven 
months ended July 31 at 5735 tons. Stocks 
in the hands of the Netherlands Trading 
Co. July 31 were 1030 tons. 


Lead——After a little weakness early in 
the week, when prices were shaded, a 
large volume of business was done at the 
full price. The domestic transactions re- 
ported to us were upward of 3000 tons. 
Besides these, there was sold a large ton- 
nage for export, orders being taken for 
many parts of the world. The nature 
of the business of the week tends to confirm 
previous conjectures that the lead market 
has temporarily come into equilibrium 
around 8c. However, there is no doubt 
that unsold stocks are beginning to accumu- 
late. That is a matter for congratulation, 
for it indicates a return of the lead market 
to natural conditions, which cannot be said 
to exist in any market in the absence of 
a reasonable stock. Since the recent labor 
troubles were overcome, production has been 
increasing, while on the other hand con- 
sumption has been decreasing right along 
by virtue of strangulation, owing to high 
prices. 


Zine—This market continued to be dull 
and sluggish, with but little change in 


- price. 


Zine Sheets—Price of zinc sheets has not 
been changed. Market is still at $19 per 
100 lb. f.0.b. Peru, Ill., less 8% discount. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—The dullness in this metal 
continued, No. 1 ingots at New York being 
quoted at 40@42c. per pound. 


Antimony—This market continued dull 
and was a shade easier. We quote 15}c. 
a and 1534@154c. for futures, c.if., 
n bond. 


Cadmium—This metal is quoted at $1.40 
@1.50 per pound. 
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Bismuth—Unchanged at $3.50 per pound. 


Nickel—Steady at 50c. per lb., premium 
of 5c. per lb. for electrolytic. 


Quicksilver—This market was quiet and 
lower. We quote $105. San_ Francisco 
reports, by telegraph, $104, market easy. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


_Gold—The government of India has pro- 
hibited the importation of gold except by 
special license. The government will itself 
take possession of all gold imported, paying 
therefor at the standard rate. 


Silver—Owing to cessation of China buy- 
ing and liquidation of speculative holdings 
silver has had a sharp reaction, but is more 
steady at today’s London quotation, 474d. 

Mexican dollars were quoted in New 
York, Sept. 26 at 84c.; Sept. 27 at 79c.; 
Sept. 28 at 75c.; Sept. 29 at 75¢c.; Oct. 1 
at 73c.; Oct. 2 at 71 cents. 


Platinum—The market is variously char- 
acterized as fair to good. We quote it 
unchanged at $103@105. 


Palladium—There was a brisk demand 
for this metal at $125, which was paid, 
and which we quote, but large users are 
averse to paying so high a price and are 
offering to give only $110, hoping that the 
market will come down to their figure. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo. Sept. 29—Blende, per ton, 
high $77.60; basis 60% Zn, premium $75; 
medium to low $70@65; calamine per ton 
basis 40% Zn, $38@30; average selling 
price, all grades of zinc, $63.33 per ton. 
all grades of iead $86.22 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende 8048 tons, 
calamine 460 tons, lead 858 tons. Ship- 
ments 9 months: Blende 350,750 tons, cala- 
mine 31,240 tons, lead 58,664 tons. Value, 
all ores the week, $612,810. Value, all 
ores 9 months, $33,955,820. Increase over 
nine months last year: Blende 97,537 tons, 
calamine 11,402 tons, lead 14,316 tons. 

Sellers were more prompt to accept price 
offerings this week, and a larger tonnage 
was purchased for next week’s delivery. 
The car shortage keeps ore from moving 
in a southern direction just now: -Short- 
age of help in the mines becomes more 
noticeable as drafted men are withdrawn, 
and electric power trouble is cutting out 
some mines. 

Corrected prices of lead ore for week 
ended Sept. 22 are sent by our Joplin 
correspondents as follows. Lead, high $93; 
basis 80% Pb, $90; average selling price, 
all grades of lead, $82.48 per ton. 


Platteville, Wis., Sept. 29—Blende, basis 
0% Zn, reduced to $67.50 base for 
premium ore down to $63 base for medium 
grade. Lead ore, basis 80% Pb, $80 per 
ton. Shipments reported for the week are 
3017 tons of zinc ore, and 450 tons of 
sulphur ore. For the year to date the fig- 
ures are: 107,267 tons of zinc ore, 5016 tons 
of lead ore, and 20,890 tons of sulphur ore. 
Net zinc shipment from the district in- 
créased 13,331 tons over figures for the 
corresponding period of 1916; the gross 
zine. shipment delivered from mines _ in- 
creased 22,752 tons; lead ore increased 
1741 tons; sulphur ore decreased 2112 tons. 
Shipped during week to separating plants, 
3572 tons. 


Other Ores 


Manganese Ore—Unchanged at $1 per 
unit on the basis of 48% manganese. 


Molybdenum Ore—Unchanged at $2.20 per 
Ho Og the basis of 90% molybdenum sul- 
phide. 


Tungsten Ore—Considerable business was 
done. We quote high-grade wolframite un- 
changed at $23@25 and scheelite at $26. 
ra wolframite was reported offered 
a 4 


Pyrites—Spanish lump quoted at 165c. 
per unit on basis of 10s. ocean freight, 
buyer to pay war risk, excess freight and 
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any duty. Ocean freights are 35s. for 
northern ports, 40s. for south Atlantic and 

















STOCK QUOTATIONS—Continued 
40s. also offered for Pensacola, Fla.—slight- STOCK QUOTATIONS tn Q ame 
ly lower than previous Gulf charters. Se Ee. COLO.SPRINGS Oct. 2; LONDON Sept. 13 
N.Y. EXCH.+ _Oct._“ || BOSTON EXCH.* Oct. 2 Cresson Con 5.50 | |Alaska Mexican|£0 5s 
Alaska Gold BOs 653 3 as ange aos en ‘ ‘ ——— on 1 9 9 
i a Juneau..... : Pe a 4 urma awa 
prin acne seit ee) B, Beeecucs | S| eee | 348 
PITTSBURGH—Oct. 2 ‘ in Am-Sm- See., vA 33 it Golden Cycle... - 1.98 | }E1 Oro. <2. 910 9 
any business has been done in m. Sm. Sec., pf. B. oh sae; MEME Geant scene . pe: rr 
conte ool “steel commodities for which 4m. ane. - wetees Mt i B vow Oe 31 Teabelle. nals os paexivan Déines. ¢ 0 9 
rices were fixed a week ago yesterday. 4ntkconda/:'.'| 71. || Calumet eye :| “42 Portland. °Y:--! 144’ lOroville...2:] O19 0 
There have been efforts to buy for early  Batopilas Min. ||| 1} || Calumet & Heela.. -| 525 United Gold M....| .16 | |Santa Gert’dis. || 012 3 
deliveries, but as producers are well — Bethi ehem Steel... 95 Centennial eee eal, Vindicator......... -50 | !Tomboy........ 018 6 
. ehem Steel, pf. per Mass 
uD Ae, ars indirect coward deltveries, awe @ Super’) 241 || Deb vea'® | "Ely + ta prow. + Clot ores. ¢ Last Quotations 
in . : . erro de Pasco..... Vv! aly. . 
disposition to buy as no delivery Chile Cop.......!:| 173 || East Butte... 
there we could possibly be made. All ship- cai °?-"""""-:| MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF METALS 
ments of steel are under the jurisdiction of Colo.Fuel&Iron...| 431 
the Priority Board, so that even those who See cee... a 73H ene New York London 
have already bought do not know when fegermim &8 || 18 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
shipment will occur. FederalM.&S.,pf.| 44 January.....|48.855/56.775|75 630 22.731l26 oeolae ea 
A series of meetings starts today for the — ay ou..| oat February... 48.477 36.758 7 gagla3. 733 36.995 37 943 
purpose of developing a schedule of prices Gulf States Ste! ! 97 March..... 50 .241/57 .935|73 .861|23 .708| 27 .597|36. 410 
billets, sheet bars, wire products, tubu- po) caics wae Yee 50 . 250/64. 415/73 .875|23 709/30 662/36 .963 
es ; bmission to ee ees May....... .|49.915/74. 269/74. 745/23 .570|35.477|37 .940 
lar goods, sheets, ec. a erie tnspiration Con... | 22 June....... .|49 034/65 .024|76 .971|23 267/31 .060|39 065 
oard, nternationa’ CKe! . ? c * 3 ; 
the. the underwanding reached, these Kennecott... Sees 47 519/62 940/79 .010)22 597/30 .000| 40. 110 


August... . ./47. 163/66 083/85. 407/22 780/31. 498/43 418 


mach ae 
prices are to be in harmony, with the prices Lackawanna Steel..| 81 September../48 680/68 .515| 100 .74|23 591/32 _584|50.920 








SE eee asic, ‘shapes. at Regientecam, | 8 November (gr fiat anil: BS Qag2 Sahl 
n Ors SC 4.00 ational Lead, pf. . 51. “lo5- a" 
oe er ee at 3.25¢c., Pittsburgh and Nev. Consol..: . st ae December. .|54. 26373136410)... 
Chicago. Such prices as are approved will Gaterte Bets. . sé 5 | i tin... Coe pear ee a 
be announced at Washington under author- @iiewetiver- sass] Tf —Year.....149.684165.661!..... .|23.675131.315|...... 
ity of the War Industries Board, but nO Raycon..’ |). |: 24; - Si dl iain hiadaiiatiaiadiea taaities 
additional prices need be expected in less  Republicl.&S.,com.,| 82 || Quincy London, pence per ounce, sterling silver, 0.925 fine. 
than a week. This will not complete the Republic i £8. pf. 1001 
program by any means, since it has been — e a as: ) New Yor = 
announced at Washington beer ee — = U ae | seal satel pew York cneie Reaia, 
to be fixed on about 150 articles in / U-S Steel, pf... | 117 Shattu ae | peencard | Biestrotvete— 
Pig Iron—There is some inquiry in the va.IronG.&G..:! 59 | mri eae Rees 


Jan.....|24.008/28.673/ 88.083/131.921/116. 167/142. 
Feb. . .|26.440)31.750 Le Bg! i oe 133 . 167 148.100 
1 


r foundry iron, both for the fourth es 
quarter 0 2 caaae eet ee Mar.. ./26 .310|31. 481/107. 714/136. 750/136 000/151 000 


quarter of this year and for the fore part 























es are well sold Big Ledge......... 1} April. .|27 .895|27 .935/ 124 319/133 842/137. 389|147_158 
of — ae quote. Higher Buttea’No¥.0.:| 1 May....|28. 625 38.788) 135 . 457/130 000/152 522/142 000 
prices would be bid for small prompt ee Gatedoninn -."""| 68" July. |23°865|26 .620| 95. 409 
than those now fixed, but merchants a Calumet & Jerome..| 23 Aug. . .|26. 120/25. 380/110. -000 
consumers who might be able to spare some Can.Cop.Corpn...| 2 Sept.. .|26 855/25 .073/113. 35.250 
iron are indisposed to quote as while tech-  Carlisle........... 4 | Oct... a SS aan 133. 700 so. 
nically they are not bound by the agree- Gastbor. ‘eo 7 24 a - |B. 625)....-. 136. sooer =o REE SE woes. 
ment between the Government and the pro-  @@)" Coppermines.. 9} Wolverine. ........ 40 erring ea cael saa in Re 
feel that the proper thing is Gon: Nev-Utah.... § |] Svamees...-----.- 8.50 Year'27.202!...... 116.059|...... .|138.281|....... 
ducers they 
not to sell except at the fixed price and EmmacCon.......:| .75 
naturally they would not part with iron on Elm Mat. Cop. «. se | POT CORE On. 5 Tin 1916 | 1917 | 1 F 
that basis. We quote basic, No. 2 foundrv Goldfield Merger...| ‘as 916 | 1917 


leable at $33, valley, the price fixed, Greenmonster. || Alaska Mines Corp. 
peow. eocuee tentatively at $36.30. Messrs. Hecla Min... ; Pt Bingham Mines. ... 
W. P. Snyder & Co. report their computa- Howe Sound.. 5 Boston Ely..... 





tions of average prices realized on all pereme Varese. ay i Benen & Sons... . 
shipments of valley iron in September at aa | || Calaveras... 
$45.45 for bessemer and $41.34 for basic, Magma....|. 1° !: 4g || Calumet-Corbin... . 
or $7.77 decline for bessemer and $8.08 de- Majestic.......... .38 || Chief Con......... 


* Si eotne 6a ckcn se 
cline for basic from the August averages. 7 Dar-Sa..| .58 


Crown Reserve..... 
The average quoted price of foundry iron Monten’ oT! i Crystal Cop... ..”: 









































in September was $47.68, this including the other Lode. 9 ||| .35 Eagle & Blue Bell... 
fixed itt of $33 beginning Sept. 25. All N.Y. &Hond..._ | 13 Houghton Copper. . 
averages are at valley furnaces, prices de- Nipissing Mines... . st — yn oes 
livered Pittsburgh being 95c. higher. Ray en : 33 fren. Cap Meee pf.. New York St. Louis London 
Steel—A sale is reported of 1000 tons of Richmond 58 ica ie Lead 1916 | 1917 | 1916 | 1917 | 1916 | 1917 
billets for prompt shipment at $60. The  §¢"joseph Lead....| "173 || Mojave Tungsten. || . ned 
fixed price is not out yet, but will probablv Standard S. L... || %|| Nat. Zine & Lead...| .35 7 .530/31 . 167/30. 500 
btlesS Stewart........... Nevada-Douglas.. . 1 8.595/31 .988/ 30.500 
be about $50. As offerings would dou ts New Baltic i 9. 120/34 ' 440/30 500 
be light at the fixed price, it is significant ie. stereos 18 New Corneiia.....'| 16 9. 158/34. 368/30 500 
that consumers are not making an effort onopah.......... ot — 40 10. 202/32 | 967/30.500 
to buy at the higher prices producers would  ripuilion.... 77": 15 Pacific Mines. . "35 11. 123/31 011/30 500 
be justified in a ae » — ao Troy Ariens. 16, Rex Cons.........! .15 _ 1. -oe 28 . 137/30. 500 
There is some talk of setting shee ar Be aac wn Sa 8611/30. : 
at $5 above billets instead of the old spread vaned —- Ext... % SALT LAKE* Oct. 2 Gover. | 7000/0. | 6 soa] oe ae - 700 30.500 
of $1. Utica Mines.. ||| || ai i... “36 +4«2«“November «| 7.042). ° °°. -| 6.945)... .: 30-500}. = 
Yaron Goa, o":::| +28 |] Big Four 3 oot peered >—-aul essere ennio fs meee 
A ile oe Pcie asa dt a ..| 6.958......1 6.99N...... 31.359]... .. 
awe i Colorado Mining... -15 
Ferroalloys SAN FRAN.* Oct. .2 Daly. i oocccce es 1-70 New York | St. Louis London 
Ferromanganese—The market has been Alta.............. ‘Sl Rae ee. 1 273 Spelter [1916 | 1917 | 1916 | 1917 | 1916 | 1917 
extremely quiet. There are prospects that pam. ne 3 Gold Chain.......: :16 eerie 
the Government will endeavor to fix.a price pion “ss*) soo || Grand Central. :: :: 55 Ae ore ae Gaslte aan 2.2 oe. sieise. 28 
on ferromanganese, and if so it will prob- Gajledonia..///''"" ‘10 || ron Blossom......} .89 16_846|10.300|16 676/10.130 95 oaslay oom 
ably be lower than prices lately quoted, Challenge Con...::| 01 ee... O33 -695| 9.459/16.525| 9.289199 056154 632 
and at which there has been scarcely any Confidence........ 8 fl See ati 276| 9.362|14.106| 9.19294 217154 000 
demand. We quote prompt at $375 and {0n. Virginia ...... a ween Ge “90 -752| 9.371|11.582| 9.201/68 591/54 .000 
frst half on contract at $350, freight al- ele @ Noreross...|| ° 93 || Silver-King Goal'n.| 3:10 July....... : 8 ¢ 8.755} 8.473|50.750/54.000 
lowed Jacket-Cr. Pt.....:| °08 || Silver King Con..../ 3.974 Aug-.--..- 3.090] 8.136] 8.820] 7:966(52: 095/94 bo 
: Mexican.........: 06 ff SOUR Cee-.-------| SR OR ---1] aan 9]... 59). . : 
Occidental......... -60 ite Stamiend.. : Nov. ......|11.592| |. 222 2]111422)" 2222" }56:0231.. 222 
Cale Ophir. 222. +09 |! Ghee Sam *-:| *6g' Dee... 10.665|. |... 10.495]. 2.12: 55.842]... 2 
ee os : . 35 Scien perl ceca esses cacininee RE gn 
a nnente Thats is methine nies. in ee °*: $08 063 Year 12.804! ...... 12.634)... ..- 72.0711...... 
the matter of.Government regulations, ere Sierra Nevada.....| .15 
being simply the $6 price set yesterday UnionCon........ 61 Oct. 1 ra ee hn Ronen ee cents per pound, 
week. A differential for foundry coke will [Ptah Con......... eu i7 ss : 
Cometiene Vs —— a= a ee 4 Jim Butler. || ‘| “"37 “05 No.2 
probable tha ealers or brokers w © MacNamara.......| .27 -38 . 
allowed to charge an extra price, being ex- Midway..........: ‘1 "12 pee. aresemert ar ae 
nected to get their commission, if any, from oo ae..-- ig Cc -* etnies Gk ee ee 
‘he producer. A little spot business has pOUu Sita “17 |} La "50 35. 95/$18 .78|$30 .95/$19 .70/$30 .95 
“een put through, but not much, as pro- West End Con....'| ‘68 || Peterson Lake |. “114 6| 36.37) 18.93] 30.95) 19.51] 30.95 
ducers have been shipping heavily on their Atlanta..........: .08 || Right of Way......| t.05 37.37) 19.20) 33.49) 19.45) 35.91 
contracts, at prices above the fixed level, Booth............. .05 || Temiskaming...... .34} 65 aa 18.96 3.0 3.2 $0.06 
and have also been shipping heavily on Comb; Frac....... = Wettlaufer-Lor.... . ‘ 54.22] 18.95] 50.05] 19.34] 50.14 
some short term sales, Offerings are ex- Pcld Dalsy...... 14 "14 57.45] 18.95] 53.80} 19.20] 53.95 
pected to be much larger in the near jumbo Extension...) (18 3-0 54.17] 18.95] 50.37) 19.22) 53.95 
future. There will be much more free coke Kewanas....... | .06 10 46.40) 19.58) 42.24) 19 48.58 
to the end of the year than in 1918, as Nevada Hills...) .12 || M ‘2: Woe | Sen: 2": Sa eal 
many 1918 contracts were made recently Nevada Packard...) .22 “40 van sea) SOME ons .ct MEL cco 
for the year without providing for the in- Silver Pick...... “T!} 113 |) Schumacher... :!: 2} $42 ee aa 
Coren period. We quote furnace and foun- White Cape “ee 1.35 Teck-Hughes eee - Year... . .'!$23.881...... $20.98!...... Sat -25{...... 
ry coke, spot or contract, at $6 per net ton Big Jim........... a Gna. «000 4 ee ‘ 
at ovens. ieee | 4:20'll weet Dome... | 716 + As reported by W. P. Snyder & Co. 
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: The Mining Index 


This index is a convenient reference to 
the current literature of mining and metal- 
lurgy published in all of the important 
periodicals of the world. We will furnish a 
copy of any article (if in print) in the 
original language for the price quoted. 
Where no price is quoted the cost is un- 
known. Inasmuch as the papers must be 
ordered from the publishers, there will be 
some delay for the foreign papers. Remit- 
tance must be sent with order. Coupons are 
furnished at the following prices: 20c. each, 
six for $1, 33 for $5, and 100 for $15. When 
remittances are made in even dollars, we 
will return the excess over an order in 
coupons if so requested. 





COPPER 


7939—ALASKA Mineral Supplies. Alfred 
-H. Brooks. (Bull. 666-P, U. S. Geol. Surv., 
1917; 13 pp.) 

7940—ALLOYS of Copper and Phos- 
phorus. James Scott. (Met. Ind., Sept., 
1917; 2 pp., illus.) 

7941—ARIZONA—Operations of New 
Cornelia Copper Co. at Ajo. Chas. F., Willis, 
(Salt Lake Min. Rev., Aug. 30, 1917; ao 
pp., illus.) 

7941a—ARTIFICIAL COVELLITE. J. M. 
Frankel. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 
1917; @ p.) 20c. 

71942—AVERAGE PRICE of Copper in 
1916. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 28, 1917; 
i Dp) 
7943 — CALIFORNIA — Ore Deposition 
and Enrichment at Engels, Calif. (Econ. 
Geol., June, 1917; 7 pp.) Discussion by C. 
F. Tolman, Jr., of article by Graton and 
McLaughlin, published Jan., 1917. 60c. 

7944—-CANADA—The Massey Copper 
Mine, Ont:, Canada. Francis Church Lin- 
coln. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 4, 1917; 
22 pp., illus.) 

7944a—-CHILE—Development of La Af- 
ricana Copper Mine, Lo Aguirre District, 
Chile. Mark R. Lamb. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 25, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 

7945—COPPER-PRECIPITATING Plant 
at Balaklala Mine. S. A. Holman. (Min. 
and Sci. Press, Aug. 18, 1917; 13 pp., illus.) 

7945a—COST OF PRODUCING COP- 
PER. (Eng. and Min. Journ. Aug. 11, 
1917; 1 p.) 20¢. 

7946—COST OF PRODUCING Copper. 
T. D. McGrath. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 25, 1917; 1 p.) 

7947—CUBA—Minas de Matahambre, 
Cuba. D. Ford McCormick. (Eng. and Min, 
Journ., Sept. 22, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) 

7948—-DETRITAL COPPER DEPOSITS. 
W. Tovote. (Min. and Sci. Press, Aug. 25, 
1917; 1% pp.) 

7949—ELECTROLYTIC COPPER. F. 
Johnson. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., July 31, 
1917; 5 pp., illus.) Notes on refining, the 
influence of impurities on conductivity, etc. 

7950—FLOTATION—Concentrating Cop- 
per Ore by Flotation, at an Ontario Mine. 
A. G. Morrison. (Can. Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 
1917: 1% pp.) 

7951—FLOTATION IN. PERU—Concen- 
tration Por Flotacion en el Cerro de Pasco. 
A. Calvache. (Bol. de Minas, June 30, 
1917; 8% pp., illus.) 

7952—-LLEACHING of Copper Ores at Bis- 
bee, Ariz. Joseph Irving. (Bull. 153, I. M. 
M., June 28, 1917; 113 pp., illus.) 

7953—-MEXICO—Copper Operations of 
Compagnie du _ Boleo. Lindsay Duncan. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 8, 1917; 23% 
pp., illus.) 

7953a—MONTANA — Butte Re-visited. 
Robert E. Brinsmade. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
July 21, 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 20c. 

7954—-PRODUCTION—Revised Statistics 
of Copper Production. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Sept. 22, 1917; 13 pp.) 

7955—PURITY—Note on the Purity of 
Selected Copper made in Converters. Henr 
F. Collins. (Bull. 153, I. M. M., June 28, 
1917; 3 pp.) 


GOLD DREDGING AND PLACER MINING 

7957 — DRIFT MINING —Block-Stoping 
and Timbering in Deep Placer Mining. E. 
EB. Fleming. (Min. and Sci. Press, Sept. 15, 
1917; 1% pp., illus.) 

7958—COLOMBIA—Dredging in the 
Nechi Valley. (Eng. and Min, Journ., Sept. 
15, 1917; 12 pp.) 


7959—SAFETY—tTentative Safety Rules 
for Gold Dredges in California. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 1917; 53 pp.) 


GOLD AND SILVER—CYANIDING 


7960—FLOTATION CONCENTRATES— 
Cyanidation of Flotation Concentrates. 
James G. Parmelee. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Sept. 15, 1917; 24 pp.) 

7961—FILTRATION—tThe Principles of 
Filtration—II. D. R. Sperry. (Met. and 
Chem. Eng., Aug. 15, 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 
— of article published Aug. 15, 


GOLD AND SILVER—GENERAL 


7962—ALASKA—Mining at Juneau, 
Alaska. Floyd W. Parsons. (Eng. and 
Min, Journ., Aug. 4, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 
7962a—ALASKA Mineral Supplies. Al- 
fred H. Brooks. (Bull. 666-P, U. S. Geol. 
Surv., 1917; 13 pp.) 
7963—-COLORADO—The Cresson Bonan- 
zas, at Cripple Creek. Horace B. Patton. 
Gin. and Sci. Press, Sept. 15, 1917; 4 pp., 
us. 
7968a—COST OF CROSSCUTTING on 
the Mother Lode. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 11, 1917; 2 pp.) 20c. 
7964—-FLOTATION of Gold and Silver 
Mineral. T. A. Rickard. (Min. and Sci. 
Press, Aug. 25, 1917; 8% pp., illus.) 
7965—FLOTATION — Concentration Ex- 
periments on a Transvaal Gold Ore. F. 
Wartenweiler. (Journ. Chem., Met. and 
Min. Soc. of So. Afr., Jan., 1917; 1 p.) Dis- 
cussion of paper previously indexed. 
7966—HYDRO-METALLURGY of Lead- 
Silver at the Bunker Hill Smeltery. Clar- 
ence L. Larson. (Min. and Sci. Press, Aug. 
25, 1917; 43 pp., illus.) 
7967—MILLING—Modern Milling Meth- 
ods Applied to Californian Gold Ores. Alex- 
ander McLaren. (Min. and Sci. Press, Sept. 
1, 1917; 12 pp., illus.) 
7968—NEVADA—The Cedar Range Goli 
District of Western Nevada. A. K. Tiernan. 
— Min. Rev., Sept. 15 1917; 23 pp., 
us. 
7968a — NEVADA — Tonopah Belmont’s 
Expansion, (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 25, 
01a 5 2 B&D 
7969—STOPE FILLING—Neutralization 
Effect of Ash on Acid-Sand in Stope Fill- 
ing. Chris. Toombs. (Journ. Chem., Met. 
and Min. Soc. So. Afr., Feb., 1917; 1 p.) 
Discussion of paper previously indexed. 


IRON ORE DEPOSITS, MINING, ETC. 


7970—CHINA—The Tayeh Iron-Ore De- 
posits. (Bull. A. I. M. E., June, 1917; 1 p.) 
Discussion of article formerly indexed. 40c, 

7971—_SOUTH AFRICA—The Iron Ores 
on the Pretoria Town Lands—I. P. A. 
Wagener and G. H. Stanley. (So. Afr. Min. 
Journ., July 14, 1917; 1 p.) 


IRON AND STEEL—METALLURGY 


7971a—BASIC SLAG as Affecting Agri- 
cultural Development. D. A. Gilchrist and 
Henry Louis. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
Mar. 15, 1917; 3% pp.) 

7972—-BRITISH CONTROL of Iron and 
Steel in War. (Iron Tr. Rev., Aug. 9, 1917; 
28 pp., illus.) 

7973—-COLORADO—A Great Steel Center 
in the West. H. Cole Estep. (Iron ‘Ir. 
Rev., Sept. 13, 1917; 8 pp., illus.) 

7973a—CUPOLA FURNACE — A Pre- 
heated Blast Cupola. J. A. Parsons. Au- 
thor’s reply to discussion. (Journ. So. Afr. 
Inst. Engrs., May, 1917; 13 pp.) 

7973b—ELECTRICAL RESISTIVITIES 
of Iron Alloys. T. S. Fuller. (Gen. Elec. 
Rev., Jay, 1917: 24 po.) 

7973c—ELECTRIC POWER in Steel In- 
dustry. Brent Wiley. (Iron Tr. Rev., 
Sept. 13, 1917; illus.) 

7974—-GERMANY—War Tasks of the 
German Steel Industry. (Iron Age, July 
26, 1917; 24 pp.) 

7974a—HEAT TREATMENT—Notes on 
the Heat Treatment of High-Speed Steel 
Tools. (Bull. 126, A. I. M. E., June, 1917; 
2 pp., illus.) Discussion of article formerly 
indexed. 

7975—MANGANESE—Our Steel Indus- 
try’s Manganese Supplies. (Iron Age, July 
26, 1917; 23% pp.) 

7975a—PIG IRON FROM SCRAP, Turn- 
ing Out. R. V. Sawhill. (Iron Tr. Rev., 
Aug. 30, 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 


7976—SCRAP STEEL, High-Grade Pig 
Iron from. Edwin F. Cone. (Iron Age, 
Aug. 30, 1917; 44 pp., illus.) 

7977—SINTER, Economy in the Pro- 
duction of. (Iron Tr. Rev., Sept. 13, 1917; 
2 pp., illus.) 

7978—SLAGS—On the Superheating of 
Slags and Metals During Refining, Smelt- 
ing and Alloying Operations. J. E. Fletcher, 
(Journ. Soc, Chem. Ind., July 31, 1917; 53 
pp., illus.) 

7978a—_STRUCTURAL TESTS — Trans- 
verse Tests and Steel Structures. George 
W. Dress. (Iron Age, Aug. 2, 1917; illus.) 

7979 — TANTALUM — Determination of 
Tantalum in Alloy Steels. G. L, Kelley, 
F. B. Myers and C. B. Illingsworth. 
ge Ind. and Eng. Chem., Sept., 1917; 

pp. 

7979a—TEMPERATURE INFLUENCE 
—Influence of Temperature on the Electri- 
cal Resistivity and Thermo-Electromotive 
Potential of Steels). Edward D. Campbell. 
(Advance copy, Amer. Electrochem, Soc., 
Oct., 1917; 16 pp., illus.) 

7980 — TEMPERATURE MEASURE- 
MENTS in Bessemer and Openhearth Prac- 
tice. (Bull. 126, A. I. M. E., June, 1917; 1 
p.) Discussion of article formerly indexed. 

7981—_TENNESSEE—tUtilization of Chil- 
howee Ore in the Blast Furnace. F. M. Mc- 
Clenahan. (Iron Tr. Rev., Aug. 16, 1917; 
33 pp., illus.) 

7982—TITANIUM—Metallurgy of ‘Tita- 
nium Ferroalloys. Robert J. Anderson. 
(Iron. Tr. Rev., Aug. 16, 1917; 4 pp., illus.) 
Reduction of titanium from its ores; manu- 
facture of ferro-titanium and its use in iron 
and steel. 20c. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


79883—ALASKA Mineral Supplies. Alfred 
H. Brooks. (Bull. 666-P, U. S. Geol. Surv., 
1917: 13 pp.) 

7984—BUTTE & SUPERIOR—Text ot 
Judge Bourquin’s Decision in Butte and 
Superior Flotation Case. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Sept. 15, 1917; 43 pp.) 

7985 —-FURNACE TEMPERATURE — 
Zinc Furnace Temperatures—I; Data on 
Different Kinds of Ores and Furnaces. Ed- 
ward Mackay Johnson. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., Sept. 15, 1917; 13 pp.) 

7986—HYDRO-METALLURGY of Lead- 
Silver at the Bunker Hill Smeltery. Clar- 
ence L. Larson. (Min. and Sci. Press, Aug. 
25, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) 

7987—MISSOURI—Pumping in the Jop- 
lin District. P. R. Coldren. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 1917; 3 p., illus.) 

7988—-MISSOURI—The Flat River, Mo., 
Strike. H. A. Wheeler. (Eng. and Min 
Journ., Aug. 11, 1917; 1 p.) 

7989—SAMPLING AND ANALYZING 
Zine Ores and Products. J. H. Hastings. 
— and Min. Journ., July 28, 1917; 2% 
pp. 

7990—SPELTER SPECIFICATIONS — 
Tentative Revisions of Standard Specifica- 
tions for Spelter. (Advance copy, Am. 
ont for Testing Materials, June, 1917; 8 
pp. 

7991—_UNITED STATES—Lead. C. E. 
Siebenthal. (Bull. 666-AA, U. S. Geol. 
Surv., July, 1917; 3 pp.) 


OTHER METALS 


7992—ALASKA Mineral Supplies. Alfred 
H. Brooks. (Bull. 666-P, U. S. Geol. Surv., 
1917; 13 pp.) 

7993—CERIUM—tThe Flectrolysis of 
Fused Cerium Chloride. M. deKay Thomp- 
son. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Sept. 1, 1917; 
2% pp.) 

7994—-MANGANESE—Our Steel Indus- 
try’s Manganese Supplies. (Iron Age, July 
26, 1917; 23 pp.) 

7995—MANGANESE Ore Market. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Aug. 4, 1917; 1 p.) 

7996—MOLYBDENITE and Its Occur- 
rences. Sydnev H. Ball. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 25, 1917; 5 pp.) 

7997—MOLYBDENITE Mining in New 
South Wales. (Min. and Eng. Rev., July 5, 
1917; 53 pp., illus.) 

7998—MOLYBDENUM—Notes on Some 
Molybdenite Mines at Khartoum, North 
Queensland. E. C. Saint-Smith. (Queens- 
a Govt. Min. Journ., July 14, 1917; 5 
pp. 
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7999—NICKEL—A Review of Occur- 
rences, Production, Values and Prospects of 
Industrial Minerals. B. Dunstan. (Queens- 
land Govt. Min. Journ., Aug. 15, 1917; 63% 


pp.) 

8000—NICKEL—British America Nickel 
Corporation’s New Works in Ontario. E. P. 
Mathewson. (Eng. and Min, Journ., Aug. 
25, 1917; 1% pp., illus.) 

8001—NICKEL-ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS— 
Notes on the Analysis of Alloys of Nickel 
and Zirconium. G. L. Kelley and F. 
Tes 7 Ind, and Eng. Chem., Sept., 

8002—RARE-MINERAL DEPOSIT, A 
Florida Rare-Mineral Deposit. Donald M. 
Liddell. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 28, 
1917; 24 pp., illus.) 

8003—STRONTIUM in 1916. James M. 
Hill. (Mineral Resources of the U. S., 1916 
—Part II, Sept. 6, 1917; 11 pp.) 

8004—TANTALUM—tThe Determination 
of Tantalum in Alloy Steels. G. L. Kelley, 
F. B. Myers and C. B. Illingsworth. (Journ, 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., Sept., 1917; 13% pp.) 

8004a—TIN—An East Indian Tin Mine. 
Cc. W. A. Lely. (Mine and Quarry, Aug., 
1917; 33% pp., illus.) 

ea Wet Assay of Tin Con- 
centrate. W. Hutchin. (Bull. 150 and 
153, I. M. M. 1917; 34 pp.) Discussion of 
paper previously ‘indexed and author’s 
reply. 

8006—TIN Smelting in Bolivia. Mark R. 
Lamb. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 28, 
2917: I mm) 

8007—TITANIUM—Metallurgy of Tita- 
nium Ferroalloys. Robert J. Anderson. (Iron 
Tr. Rev., Aug. 16, 1917; 4 pp., illus.) Re- 
duction of titanium from its ores; manufac- 
ture of ferrotitanium and its use in iron 
and steel. 20c. 

8008—TTITANIUM—tThe Distribution and 
Uses of Titanium Ores. (Bull. Imperial 
Inst., Jan.-Mar., 1917; 16 pp.) 

8008a—TUNGSTEN—Modern Concentra- 
tion of Colorado Tungsten Ores—II. Ss. 
Fischer, Jr. (Met. and Chem. Eng., July 
15. 1917; 43 pp., illus.) Continuation of 
article previously indexed. 

8009—TUNGSTEN—The Wolfram De- 
posits of Burma. Harry D. Griffiths. (Min. 
Mag., Aug., 1917; 64 pp., illus.) 

8010—TUNGSTEN’S Meteoric Rise and 
Fall. (Iron Tr. Rev., Aug. 9, 1917; 14 pp., 

us. 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


8011—ASBESTOS in 1916. J. S., Diller. 
(Mineral te of U. S., 1916—Part II, 
July 21, 1917; PY 

8012—CLAY oat Clay Products. Jeffer- 
son Middleton. {Pua 666-T, U. S. Geol. 
Surv., July, 1917; 24 pp.) 

8013—GRAPHITE. leary G. Ferguson. 
ne 666-L, U. 8. Geol. Surv., 1917; 7 
pp. 
8014—-GRAPHITE—Le Graphite. (Me- 
taux et Alliages, July, 1917; 5 pp.) 

8015—GRAPHITE. L. W. Brooks, (Min, 
and Sci. Press, Sept. 15, 1917; 23 pp.) 

8016—LIM Report of Committee C-7 
on Lime, (Advance copy, Am. Soc, for 
Testing Matéfials, June, 1917; 5 pp.) 

8017--LIMESTONE — Determination of 
Carbonates in Limestone and Other Mate- 
rials. J. F. Barker. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., Avg. 1, 1917; 1 p., illus.) 

8018 — PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS of 
Idaho. obert N. Bell. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 18, 1917; 2 pp.) 

8019—-POTASH—The Extraction of Pot- 
ash from Silicate Rocks—II. William H. 
Ross. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem., May, 
1917; 54% vn.. illus.) 60c. 

8030—PYRITE Recovery from _ Coal. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 22, 1917; 13 
pp., illus.) 

8021—PYRITES—Determination of the 
Explosibility of Pyrites. C. R. Gyzander. 
(Chem. Engr., July, 1917; 6 pp.) 

8022—SALT—The Production of Salt in 
Szechuen Province, Western China—II-III. 
H. K. Richardson. (Met. and Chem. Eng., 
Sept. 1; Sept. 15, 1917; 34 pp., illus.) 

8023—-SALT, BROMINE AND CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE in 1916. pe W. Stone. 
(Mineral Resources of the U. S., 1916— 
Part II, Sept. 8, 1917: 9 pp.) 

8024—SILICA BRICK —- Suggested Im- 
provements in the Manufacture of Silica 
Brick. C. E. Nesbitt and M. L. Bell. (Ad- 
vance copy, Am. Soc. for the Testing of 
Materials. June, 1917; 16 pp., illus.) 

8025—SULPHUR—An. Investigation of 
the Wet Thiogen Process. A. E. Wells. 
et Ind. and Eng. Chem., Sept., 1917; 

pp. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


8026—ALASKA Mineral Supplies. Al- 
fred H. ee — 666-P, U. S. Geol. 
Surv., 1917; 13 pp.) 

$027-_BXPLORATION—Methods of Ex- 
ploring for Oil and Gas, George E. Burton. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 8, 1917; 4 p.) 


8028—LEGISLATION—Sane Oil and Gas 
Legislation a Necessity. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 18, 1917; 14 pp.) 

8029—OHIO—Clinton Gas Pools in Ohio. 
L. S. Panyity. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 
4, 1917; % p.) 

8030—OIL SHALES—tThe Influence of 
the Movement of Shales on the Area of 
Oil Production. - (Bull. A. I. M. E., June, 
1917; 1p.) Discussion of article by R. A 
Conkling, formerly indexed. 

‘8031—_SCOTLAND—Oil Shale Industry 
of Scotland. J. L. Brown. Ycoal Age, 
Sept. 8, 1917; 2 p., illus.) 

8032—SUPPLY SHORTAGE — Remedies 
for the Petroleum and Gasoline Situation. 
Frederick G. Clapp. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 4, 1917; 5 pp.) 

8038—UNCONSOLIDATED SANDS — 
Problems connected with the Recovery of 
Petroleum from ees Sands. 
(Bull. A. I. M. E., June, nee a Dis- 
cussion of article by W. oTopbe ‘ormerly 
indexed. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


8034—ARTIFICIAL COVELAATE. J. M. 
ree os (Eng. and Min. Jowurn., Aug. 11, 

$095. -DETRIPAL COPPER DEPOSITS. 
W. Tovote. —_ and Sel, Press, Aug. 25, 
1917; 14% pp.) 

8035a—EARTHQUAKR CREVICES _in 
Nevada. John T. Reid Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Sept. 15, 1917; 7 vp. illus.) 

8036—LATERITR: ‘Its "Sxtgin, Structure 
and Minerals. J. Morfow Campbell. (Min. 
Mag., Aug., 1917; 11 pp., illus.) 

8036a—MISSOURI-KANSAS — Geologic 
Atlas of the Unfted States-Leavenworth- 
Smithville Folio.. H. Hinds and F. C. 
_, (U. S. Geol. Surv., 1917; 13 pp., 
illus. 

8036b—NEW MEXICO — Geologic Folio 
of the United States—Deming Folio. , oe 
a? (U. S. Geol. Surv., 1917; 20 pp., 
illus. 

8037—SALVADOR—Geology of the San 
Sebastian Mine, Salvador. C. Erb Wuensch. 
iin. and Sci. Press, Sept. 8, 1917; 5 pp.. 

us. 

8038—SOUTH AFRICA—The Economic 
Geology of the Insizwa District. W. H. 
Goodchild. (Bull. 153, I. M. M., June 28, 
1917; 2 pp.) Further contributed remarks 
on article previously indexed. 

8039—UTAH—Geology and Ore Deposits 
of Miller Hill. American Fork Mining Dis- 
trict, Utah. George H. Ryan. (Salt Lake 
Min. Rev., Aug. 15, 1917; vr pp., illus.) 


MINING—GENERAL 


8040—ACCIDENTS—Record of Aastionas 
as a Basis for Rating Shiftbosses. D. 
Charlton. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 
1917; 2 p.) 

8041—AIR-LIFT Calculation. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 18, 1917; 1 p., illus.) 

8042—ARGENTINE—Mining in the Ar- 
gentine Andes. A. W. Allen. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 1917; 5% pp., illus.) 

80483—AUSTRALIA — The Encourage- 
ment of Mining in Australia. Hartwell 
rant (Min. and Eng. Rev., July 5, 1917; 

pp. 

8044—ARIZONA LABOR —- Increased 
Wages and Decreased Efficiency in the 
Clifton-Morenci District. Walter Douglas. 
fun, and Sci. Press, Sept. 8. 1917; 1% pp., 

us 

8044a—CALIFORNIA Mines in 1917 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Sept. 1, 1917; 13 pp.) 

8045—CA LIFORNIA—Methods of Driv- 
ing Pine Mountain Tunnel. H. Devereux. 
Gan. and Sci. Press, July 7, 1917; 5 pp., 

us. 

8046—CAPTTAL—Observations on At- 
tracting Capital. J. F. Kellock Brown. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 1917; 2% 


pp. 

8047—COLORADO — Leadville Mines 
Again Operating. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Sept. 15, 1917; 1 p.) 

8048—COST ACCOUNTING for Mine En- 
gineers. H. H. Stoek. (Coal Age, Sept. 8, 
1917; 22 pp.) 

8048a—COST OF CROSSCUTTING on 
the Mother Lode. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 11, 1917; 2 pp.) 20e. 

8049—DRILL STEHEL—Steel Sharpening 
Methods at Republic, Michigan. August 
“reeman. (Mine and Quarry, Aug., 1917; 
134 pp., illus.) 

8050—DRILLS—Drill Bits and_ Drill 
Steel for Metal Mining. George H. Gilman. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., July 28, 1917; 3 
pp., illus.) 

8051—DRILLS—tTesting and _ Recording 
the Efficiency of Drills. H. H. Hodgkinson. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 8, 1917; 14 
p., illus.) 

8052—EXPLOSIVES—Explosivos, Su Es- 
tudio v Aplicacion. Michel Fort. (Bol. de 
Minas, June 30, 1917; 134 pp.) 
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8053-—FI -~AID—The Encouragement 
of First-Aid ork on_the Mines: Some 
Sugepetione rs on Crown Mines Expe- 
rienge. Brett. (Journ. Chem., Met. 
and Min. ape So. Afr., Feb., 1917; 13 pp.) 
AuntHor’s reply to discussion. 

8054—HEADFRAME — A Steel Head- 
frame in Ecuador. W. A. Wolf and T. lL. 
isthe as ot . and Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 
1917 7 pp., illus.) 

$066---LAMPS—Dangers Accompanying 
Use of Carbide. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug, 4, 1917; 14 pp.) 

056-—LAMPS—Facts About  Self-Con- 

td#ined Portable Electric Mine Lamps. H. 

. Swoboda. (Coal Age, July 21, “i917: 
23 pp., illus.) 


8057—LEASING SYSTEM, Mine Opera- 
tion on the. Henry M. Adkinson. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Sept. 15, 1917; 2 pp.) 

8058—MAP CONVENTIONS, Standard. 
Albert G. Wolf. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
July 28, 1917; # p., illus.) 

8059—MINE SHAFT — Enlarging the 
Chief Consolidated Shaft. J. H. Hedges. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 18, 1917; 2 
pp., illus.) 

8060—MINE TRACKS — Location and 
Construction of Mine Tracks. J. McCrystle. 
(Coal Age, Aug. 25; Sept. 1, 8 and 15, 1917; 
22 pp., illus.) 

8060a—MINING EXPANSION. Homer 
A. Guck. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 4, 
1917; 1 p.) 

8061—PROSPECTING with Electricity. 
H. R. Conklin. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 25, 1917; 2 pp., illus.) 

8062—-PUMPING in the Joplin District. 
P. R. Coldren. (Eng. and in. Journ., 
Sept. 1, 1917; 7 p., illus.) 

8062a—PUMPS“Device for Filling Air 
Chambers with Air. W. A. McCurdy. (Eng. 
= Min. Journ., Aug. 4, 1917; 2 p., illus.) 

c 

8063—-PUMPS—Observations on Sinking 
Pumps. J. F. Kellock Brown. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 

8064—QUEENSLAND — The Charters 
Towers Goldfield—VI. J. H. Reid. Vic- 
toria and Queen Mine. (Queensland Govt. 
Min. Journ., July 14, 1917: 12 pp., illus.) 

8065—RECORD DRIFT for the Frank- 


lin Mines. H. H. Hodgkinson. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 4, 1917; 4% p.) 
8066—RUSSIA—Mining and Smelting 


Copper Ore at Kalata. W. Draper. (Min. 
and Sci. Press, Sept. 7% 1917; 52 pp., 
illus. ) 
8067—RUSSIA—Mining in Russia After 
the War. Eugene de Hautpick. (Min. 
Journ., Aug. 11, 1917; 14 pp.) 
8068—SAFETY—Oreganizing and Con- 
ducting Safety Work in Mines. Herbert M. 
Wilson and James R. Fleming. (Tech. 
paper 103, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1917; 57 
p., illus.) : 
8069—SAFETY AND SANITATION— 
Report of the Secretary of the > 
on Safety and Sanitation. (Bull. 126, 
M. E., June, 1917; 12 pp, illus.) Dike. 
sion of article formerly indexed. 
8070—SLOPE CUT-AND-FILL Method 
of Mining. Joseph P. Hodgson. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., July 28, 1917; 2 p., illus.) 
8071—SOUTH AFRICA—Ore "Reserves of 
the Rand. Cooper Key. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., po 18, 1917; 2% pp., illus.) 
8072—-SPAIN IN 1916—Estadistica Min- 
era de Espafia, Afio 1916. (Revista Minera, 
Aug. 8, 1917; 13 pp.) 
8073—STOPING METHODS at __ the 
Franklin Mines. H. H. Hodgkinson. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 1917; 2 pp., illus.) 
8074—SURVEY of Inclines Without Aux- 
iliaries. A. J. Sale. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
July 21, 1917: 4% pp., illus.) 20¢e. 
8075— SURVEYING— Corrections for Sag 
in Long Steel Tapes. W. Rayner. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Aug. 11, Wort 1 p., illus.) 
8076—TUSC A NY—Condizioni Dell’ In- 
dustria Mineraria e Metallurgica in Tos- 
cana. Celso Canacci. (L’Miniera Italiana, 
Aug., 1917; 83 pp., illus.) 


FLOTATION 


8077—BUTTE & SUPERIOR—Text of 
Judge Bourquin’s Decision in Butte & Supe- 
rior Flotation Case. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Sept. 15, 1917: 43 pp.) 

8078—CONTROL OF EMULSIONS 1i- 
Flotation. Courtenav De Kalb. Min. and 
Sci. Press, Aug. 18, 1917; 5 pp.) 

8079—COPPER ORE — Concentrating 
Copper Ore bv Flotation. at an Ontario 
Mine. A. G. Morrison. (Can. Min. Journ., 
Sept. 1, 1917: 14 pov.) 

8080—CYANIDATION of Flotation Con- 
centrate. James G. Parmelee. (Min. and 
Sci. Press, Sept. 15, 1917; 2% pp.) 

8081—GOLD AND SILVER MINERAL— 
2 Flotation of Gold and Silver Mineral. 

A. Rickard. (Min. and Sci. Press, Aug. 
36, 1917; 8% pp., illus.) 
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8082—LIQUID SURFACE — Solubility 
and Orientation of Molecules in Surface of 
“Liquids. (Min. and Sci. Press, Sept. 8, 
1917; 1% pp.) 

8082a—NORTH AMERICAN Flotation 
Plants. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 28, 
1917,; 33 pp.) 20¢c. 
' g08838—PERU—Concentracion Por Flota- 
cion en el Cerro de Pasco. A. Calvache. 
(Bol. de Minas, June 30, 1917; 83 pp., illus.) 

8084—-SOLUBLE FROTHING-AGENTS. 
Cc. L. Perkins. (Min, and Sci. Press, Sept. 
8, 1917; 13 pp.) 

ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 

8085—CALIFORNIA — Modern Milling 
Methods Applied to California Gold Ores. 
Alexander McLaren. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Sept. 1, 1917; 1% pp., illus.) 

8086—FILTRATION—The Principles of 
Filtration—II. D. R. Sperry. (Met. and 
Chem. Eng., Aug. 15, 1917; 6 pp., illus.) 
Continuation of article published Aug. 15, 
1916. 

8087—PULP DENSITY—Simple Methods 
of Finding Density and Weight of Solids in 
Mill-Pulp. R. B. Kiliani. (Min. and Sci. 
Press, Sept. 15, 1917; 1 p., illus.) 

8088—QUARTZITE PEBBLES—tTests of 
Baraboo Quartzite Pebbles. W. O. Hotch- 
kiss. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 18, 
“B17 ES 
, 8089—TUBE MILLING in Rhodesia. A. 
W. Allen. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 1, 
1937; 2D.) 

8089a—TUNGSTEN—Modern Concentra- 
tion of Colorado Tungsten Ores—II._ S. 
Fischer, Jr. (Met. and Chem..Eng., July 
15, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) Continuation of 
article previously indexed. 


METALLURGY—GENERAL 


8090—BRASS—Cartridge Brass. H. W. 
Brownsdon. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind,. July 
31, 1917; 2 pp.) Notes on manufacture of 
brass suitable for cartridge cases, its chemi- 
cal composition, etc. 

8091—BRASS—Light versus Heavy Re- 
ductions in Cold Working Brass. W. Reu- 
ben Webster. (Advance copy, Am. Soc. 
= — Materials, June, 1917; 6 pp., 
illus. 

8092—BRIQUETTING, The Possibilities 
of. A. L. Stillman. (Iron Tr. Rev., Aug. 9, 
1917; 6 pp., illus.) 

8092a—-BRONZE POWDER—tThe Manu- 
facture of Bronze Powder. Otto Von 
Schlenk. (Metal Ind., Apr., May and July, 
1917; 9 pp., illus.) Conclusion of article 
previously indexed. 60c. 


8093—-CHILE—Use of Smelting Gas in 
Chile. Mark R. Lamb. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 4, 1917; 3 p.) 

8094—-ELECTRIC FURNACE. A. W. 
Fahrenwald. (Min. and Sci. Press, Aug. 18, 
1917; 12 pp., illus.) 

8095—ELECTRODE Cooling. Haakon 
Styri. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Sept. 1, 
1917; % p., illus.) . 

8095a—FLUXES AND METHODS Used 
in Fire Assay. Carl J. Trauerman. (Eng. 
9 Min. Journ., Sept. 22, 1917; 2 pp.) 

c. 

8095b — MICROGRAPHS — Report of 
Committee E-4 on Magnification Scales for 
Micrographs. (Advance copy, Am. Soc. 
for Testing Materials, June, 1917; 4 pp.) 

8096—NICKEL—British America Nickel 
Corporation’s new works in Ontario. E. P. 
Mathewson. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 
25, 1917; 13 pp., illus.) 

8097—REFRACTORIES—Some Observa- 
tions on the Texture of Fireclays. Walter 
C. Hancock and W. E. King. (Journ. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., July 31, 1917; 2% pp.) 

8098—ROASTING—Formation' of Quick- 
lime in Roasting Ores from Manhattan, 
Nev. Walter S. Palmer. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Sept. 22, 1917; 4 p.) 

8099 — RUSSIA — Mining and Smelting 
Copper Ore at Kalata. F. W. Draper. 
Hla and Sci. Press, Sept. 1, 1917; 52 pp., 
illus. 

8100— SANDS Used in Metallurgical 
Practice with Comparative Notes on Those 
Used in Glass Manufacture. P. G. H. Bos- 
well. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., July 31, 
1917; 5 pp.) 

8101—- SILICA BRICK — Suggested Im- 
provements in the Manufacture of Silica 
Brick. C. E. Nesbitt-and M. L. Bell. (Ad- 
vance copy, Am. Soc. for Testing Materials, 
June, 1917; 16 pp., illus.) 

8102—-SLAGS—The Function of Alumina 
in Slags. (Bull. A. IL M. E., June, 1917; 
2 pp.) Discussion of article by Carl Hen- 
rich, formerly indexed. 

81083—SMELTERY SMOKE—An Inves- 
tigation of the Wet Thiogen Process. A. E. 
Wells. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem., Sept., 
1917: 1% pp.) 

8103a—VAPOR PRESSURE AND VOLA- 
TILITY of Several High-Boiling Metals—A 
Review. John Johnston. (Journ. Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., Sept., 1917: 4% pp., illus.) 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL 
MACHINERY . 

8104 —- BELTS — Power Transmitted by 
Belts. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 18, 
1917; 3 p., illus.) 

8105—DRILL STEEL—Steel-Sharpening 
Methods of Republic, Michigan. August 
Freeman. (Mine and Quarry, Aug., 1917; 
14 pp., illus.) . 

8106 — DRILLS — Drill Bits and Drill 
Steel for Metal Mining. George H. Gilman. 
fn and Min. Journ., July 28, 1917; 3 pp., 

us. 

8107—-DRILLS—Testing and_ Recording 
the Efficiency of Drills. H. H. Hodgkinson. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 8, 1917; 13% 
pp., illus.) 

8108—-GEARING—The Selection of Gear- 
ing. W.H. Phillips. (Eng. and Min, Journ., 
July 28, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 

8109 — HEADFRAME—A _ Steel Head- 
frame in Ecuador. W. A. Wolf and T. L. 
Chapman. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 
1917; 22 pp., illus.) 

8110—-LAMPS—Acetylene Mine Lamps. 
William Maurice. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., 
June 22, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) Paper before 
Instn. of Mine Engrs. 40c. 

8111—MELTING FURNACE—Crude-Oil 
Melting Furnace for Brass. (Iron Age, 
June 21, 1917; 1 p., illus.) 20e. 

81l1la—MILL MOTORS—The_ Standard- 
ization of Mill Motors. <A. Dyckerhoff. 
(Iron Tr. Rev., Aug. 23, 1917; 44% pp., illus.) 

8112 — PUMPS — Device for Filling Air 
Chambers with Air. W. <A. McCurdy. 
fins. and Min. Journ., Aug. 4, 1917; 3 p., 

us. 

81183—PUMPS—Observations on Sinking 
Pumps. -J. F. Kellock Brown. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 

8114—-PYROMETER for the Blacksmith 
Shop. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 25, 
1917; 13% pp., illus.) 

8115—PYROMETER—High Temperature 
Measurement with the Optical Pyrometer. 

. EK. Forsythe. (Gen. Elec. Rev., Sept., 
1917; 5 pp., illus.) 

8115a—TRESTLE — Wagon-Dump Tres- 
tle Over Railroad. Albert G. Wolf. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., July 28, 1917; 4 p., illus.) 


20c. 
FUELS 
(See also Petroleum and Natural Gas) 


8116—-COAL—Graphic Determination of 
Heat Units in Coal. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 4, 1917; 1 p., illus.) 

8117—- COKE BREEZE — Recovery of 
Coke Breeze at Skip Hoists. (Iron Age, 
Aug. 30, 1917; 3 pp., illus.) 

8118—-COKING PLANTS, The Design of 
Modern. E. M. Myers. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., Sept. 1, 1917; 1 p.) 

8119 — EFFICIENT USE — Methods for 
More Efficiently Utilizing Our Fuel Re- 
sources, Parts II and III. V. Z. Caracristi, 
S. Nakaya and J. R. Blakeslee. (Gen. Elec. 
Rev., Sept., 1917; 114 pp., illus.) 

8120—GASEOUS FUEL—tThe Calorific 
Value of Industrial Gaseous Fuel W. J. 
Pickering. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., July 
31, 1917; 24 pp., illus.) 

8120a— GAS WORKS — Industrial Fuel 
from Gas Works. E. W. Smith. (Journ. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., July 31, 1917; 3% pp.) 

8121—-RUSSIA—Russian Coal Fields and 
anel Output. (Russia, Aug., 1917; 8 pp., 

us. 

8121a—SURFACE COMBUSTION Ap- 
plied to Galvanizing. Wm. J. Harris, Jr. 
(Metal Ind., Apr., 1917; 24 pp., illus.) 

8122—WASTE PRODUCTS—The Util- 
ization of Waste-Products and of Low 
Grade Fuels for Power Generation—II. 
John B. C. Kershaw. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., Sept. 1, 1917; 32 pp.) 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


8123 — ACIDS — Economy of Acids in 
Metal Trades. E. Kilburn Scott. (Journ. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., July 31, 1917; 4 pp.) Dis- 
cusses use of nitre cake instead of acid; 
also other methods of saving acid. 

8124—-AMMONIA—The Synthesis of Am- 
monia and the Oxidation of Ammonia to 
Nitric Acid. Edward B. Maxted. (Journ. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., July 31, 1917; 5 pp., illus.) 

8125—EX PLOSIVES—Explosivos, Su Es- 
tudio y Aplicacion. Michel Fort. (Bol. de 
Minas, June 30, 1917; 14 pp.) 

8126 — EXPLOSIVES—Some Sources of 
Benzene and Toluene for High Explosives. 
T. F. E. Rhead. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
July 31, 1917; 4% pp., illus.) 

8127 — NITRATES — Domestic Nitrate 
Possibility. Mark R. Lamb. Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Sept. 15, 1917; 2 p., illus.) 

8128—NITRATES. Hoyt S. Gale. (Bull, 
666-Z, U. S. Geol. Surv., July, 1917; 4 pp.) 

8129—NITRATES—Manufacture of Syn- 
thetic Nitrates by Electric Power. E. Kil- 
burn Scott. (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., July 
21. 1917; 6% pn., illus.) 
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8130—NITRIC ACID AND AMMONIA— 
Bibliography of the Production of Synthetic 
Nitric Acid and Synthetic Ammonia. John 
C. Boyce. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Sept. 15, 
1917; 92 pp.) 

8130a—NITRATE INDUSTRY During 
the Year 1916, (Teniente Topics, May, 
1917; 12 pp.) 

8131 —- PAINTS — Metal Primer Tests, 
H. A. Gardner. (Advance copy, Am. Soc. 
= a Materials, June, 1917; 8 pp., 

us. 

813la—PHOSPHATES—tThe Rate of Re- 
version of Mixtures of Superphosphate with 
Basic Slag and Rock Phosphates. G. Scott 
— (Journ. Soc. of Chem. Ind., 24 
pp. 

8132—PORCELAIN — Chemical Labora- 
tory Porcelain. Henry Watkin. (Journ. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., July 31, 1917; 33 pp.) 
Properties, materials and method of manu- 
facture, testing output, etc. 

8132a—POTASH and a World Emergen- 
cy. W. C. Ebaugh. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., July, 1917; 4 pp., illus.) 

813838—-POWER REQUIREMENTS—The 
Nature of the Power Requirements of the 
Electrochemical Industry. F. A. Lidbury. 
ca West. Soc. Engrs., May, 1917; 
pp. 

8134—-SULPHATE OF AMMONTA Man- 
ufacture by the Direct Process. (Chem. Tr. 
Journ., Aug. 18, 1917; 2 pp.) 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


8185—CONCRETE--Effect of Rate of 
Application of Load on the Comparative 
Strength of Concrete. D. A. Abrams. Ad- 
vance copy, Am. Soc. for Testing Materials, 
June, 1917; 11 pp., illus.) 

8136 — CONCRETE — Tests of Concrete 
Slabs to Determine the Effect of Removing 
Excess Water Used in Mixing. <A. N. John- 
son. (Advance copy, Am. Soc. for Testing 
Materials, June, 1917; 7 pp., illus.) 

8137 — HEAT-INSULATING MATE- 
RIALS—A Comparison of the Heat-Insu- 
lating Properties of Materials Used in Fire- 
Resistive Construction. W. A. Hull. (Ad- 
vance copy, Am. Soc. for Testing Materials, 
June, 1917; 20 pp., illus.) 

8138—-MORTARS—tThe Properties of Ce- 
ment-Lime-Sand Mortars. Warren E. Em- 
ley. (Advance copy, Am. Soc. for Testing 
Materials, June, 1917; 12 pp., illus.) 

8139—-SILICA BRICK—Shipping Silica 
Brickbats to South America. Mark R. 
Lamb. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 18, 
1917; @ p., illus.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


8140—BRAZIL—Outfitting for the Ama- 
zon Country. Henry Thomas. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Sept. 22, 1917; 14 pp.) 

8141—CONDENSATION of Water at 
Coolgardie, Western Australia. Leonard 
Goodday. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 
1917; 7 p., illus.) 

8142 — GENERAL ECONOMY — Some 
Suggestions on Economy. H. T. Durant. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 1917; 1 p.) 

81483—LABOR TROUBLES, BUTTE— 
Min: and Sci. Press, Sept. 1, 1917; 34 pp., 

us. 

8148a—LABOR—Managing Alien Work- 
ers in War Time. Winthrop Talbot. (Iron 
Age, Aug. 2, 1917; 2 pp.) 

8144—-LABOR—Alien and the Industrial 
Worker. Winthrop Talbot. (Iron Age 
Aug. 28, 1917; 1% pp.) 

8145—LABOR—Cost of Health Super- 
vision of Employees. (Iron Age, Aug. 30. 
1917; 2 pp.) 

8146—LABOR—Illiterate Worker in War 
Time. Winthrop Talbot. (Iron Age, Aug. 
16, 1917; 13 pp.) 

8147 — LABOR — The Flat River, Mo.. 
Strike. H. A. Wheeler. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 11, 1917; 1 p.) 

8148—-LABOR UNIONS—A New Ideal 
for the Labor Unions. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Sept. 8, 1917; 2 pp.) 

8149 — LUBRICANTS — Report of Com- 
mittee D-2 on Lubricants. (Advance copy, 
Am. Soc. for Testing Materials, June, 1917; 
14 pp., illus.) 

8149a—MEASURE OF CIRCLES—Areas 
of Segments of Circles. W. B. Marquard. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 11, 1917; 3 p.) 

8150—RUSSIA—Russian Coal Fields and 
rely Output. (Russia, Aug., 1917; 8 pp., 

us. 

8150a—STRUCTURAL MATERIALS — 
Report of Committee D-1 on Preservative 
Coating for Structural Materials. (Ad- 
vance copy, Am. Soc. for Testing Materials, 
June, 1917; 40 pp.) 

8150b—SULPHUR AS FERTILIZER— 
American Smelting and Refining Co.’s Tests 
with ion and Sulphuric Acid on Soils. 
P. J. O’Gara. (Min. and Sci. Press, June 
16, 1917; 4 pp., illus.) 20e. 

8151—WAR—Engineers’ Part in the War. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 8, 1917; 12 pp.) 











